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The authorities for this version of an hitherto unexplained incident which 
appears to have had far-reaching consequences but which might have had, 
and apparently should have had, consequences yet more far-reaching, are ‘ The 
Daily Telegraph,’ dated 18th January 1940; ‘ Belgium: The Official Account of 
what Happened, 1939-1940’; and ‘The Six Weeks’ War,’ by Theodore Draper. 


(New York: The Viking Press and the Macmillan Company of Canada. 


On 18th January 1940 there appeared 
in‘ The Daily Telegraph ’ the following 
story from a Special Correspondent :— 


** Liece, Wednesday. 


“T am now able to tell the remark- 
able story of how the Belgian and Dutch 
Governments came into possession of 
Nazi plans which led them to take 
special defence measures last week-end. 

“A German officer’s haste to rejoin 
his newly married wife was the prime 
cause in a chain of events which resulted 
in the plans falling into Belgian hands. 

“Last Wednesday a German plane 
made a forced landing at Mechelen- 
sur-Meuse, on the Belgian frontier 
near here. Two officers were in the 
machine. One of them belonged to 
the group of German armies which 
has its H.Q. at Cologne. He was the 
officer who carried the vitally important 
documents. I learn that he had been 
ordered to convey these documents, 
Which were very bulky, from Berlin 
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to Cologne. So that no risks should 
be taken the officer had been told to 
travel by train. The High Command 
in Berlin had in fact provided him 
with a first-class railway pass. It 
happened that the officer had only 
recently been married. His wife was 
living in Cologne. The train journey 
would have taken so long that he 
would not have been able to see her 
the same evening. 

**He heard that one of his friends, 
an airman, was just on the point of 
leaving Tempelhof for Cologne, and the 
staff officer decided to take this chance 
of reaching his wife so much more 
speedily. As the result of a big 
navigational error the pilot crossed 
the Rhine far to the north of Cologne 
and found himself over the Dutch 
border. He was greeted by anti- 
aircraft fire. He consequently turned 
south, and a few minutes later had to 
make a forced landing in a meadow at 
Mechelen-sur-Meuse, 
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“The first thing the staff officer did 
was to ask a peasant for some matches. 
With these he tried to set fire to his 
documents. Belgian soldiers hastened 
to the plane, however, and forcibly 
prevented the officer from destroying 
the papers. The two Germans were 
taken to the nearest military post for 
questioning. During the interview 
the Nazi staff officer succeeded in 
snatching the documents and throwing 
them into the fire. A Belgian officer 
was able, however, to recover them 
before they caught fire. 

“There could thus be no doubt that 
these papers were of exceptional im- 
portance. According to my informa- 
tion they related to the transfer from 
the neighbourhood of Berlin to the 
left bank of the Rhine of twenty-two 
newly formed divisions. This move- 
ment was in course of being carried 
out. Some of these divisions were 
to go to the Dutch frontier, but the 
great majority were destined for the 
Belgian frontier. The Belgian Intelli- 
gence Service was Speedily able to 
confirm that these troop movements 
were in fact taking place. At the 
same time news was received of the 
arrival in the Aachen area of the 
Belgo—German frontier of two army 
corps, each consisting of three divisions. 

“While the movement of troops in 
the sense indicated in the captured 
plans was thus clearly taking place, 
it was not possible to be sure whether 
these movements were to be regarded 
as a concentration or were merely 
designed to relieve units already in 
the area. At the same time there was 
nothing in the papers taken from the 
German officer at Mechelen which 
made it possible to place any cer- 
tainty on this interpretation of the 
troop movements. 

“The one fact which is certain is 
that at the present moment there are 
between seventy-five and eighty divi- 
sions on the frontiers of Holland and 
Belgium, for no movement of troops 
from the Rhineland back into the 
interior of Germany has yet taken 
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place. Of the total concentration, 
fifty-seven divisions are believed to be 
eastward of the Belgian frontier.”’ 

Thus far ‘ The Daily Telegraph ’ on 
18th January 1940. 

From Mr Draper’s book, published 
four years after these events, we leam 
that the Belgian Press accounts a 
the time were similar to the account 
published in ‘ The Daily Telegraph.’ 

The Belgians, according to their 
own account of the incident given in 
the Belgian official narrative, wer 
convinced that the documents captured 
were genuine. They feared immediate 
attack as a result of the prematur 
disclosure of the plan, and _ took 
measures accordingly. According to 
Mr Draper the French were ‘ skeptical’ 
and the Dutch were not worried at all. 
But the Belgians went on with anti- 
invasion precautions so thoroughly 
that ‘‘ the others were convinced, and 
followed suit.”’ 

So a ‘ Stand-to’ order was issued to 
the French armies and the British 
Expeditionary Force, French troops 
were moved nearer to the frontier, and 
all preparations were made to advance 
into Belgium. On the Belgian side 
road blocks were removed on the 
Franco-Belgian frontier. ‘‘ Only the 
Dutch,”? says Mr Draper, “on the 
advice of their own Intelligence Ser- 
vice, did not take similar measures.” 

Nothing happened, and a few days 
later the scare came to an end. French 
troops moved back to their previous 
positions and the armies stood down. 
One result of the scare was undoubt- 
edly to the German advantage. They 
knew now, even if they had not know 
before, that the Belgians were going 
to fight; that they were going 
invite the Allies to assist them if they 
were invaded; and that the Allie 
were going to accept the invitation. 
The point is of importance, because if 
the whole affair should turn out to be 
a hoax on the part of the Germals, 
here was a reason for such a hoax. 

Now let us study such salvaged 
portions of the plan as the Belgial 
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have published in their official narra- 
tive. It was divided into three docu- 
ments, and appears to be part of an 
air plan which was itself part of a 
greater plan. Document One gives 
the following information :— 

(1) Very general information regard- 
ing the location of the B.E.F. 

(2) A very general indication of the 
whereabouts of the main Belgian 
Army and its plan of battle. 

(3) Information concerning the 
absence of Dutch troops south of the 
River Waal. 

(4) The intention of the German 
Western Army to attack through the 
Belgo-Luxembourg region with the object 
of (words missing) the largest possible 
groups of the French army and of its 
(words missing). This paragraph is 
the key to the whole plan. 

(5) 10th Army Corps and Ist Cavalry 
Division to seize Dutch territory with 
the exception of ‘ Fortress’ Holland. 
(‘Festung’ or ‘ Fortress’ Holland is 
that portion of Holland containing 
the cities of Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Utrecht, and The Hague, which can 
be turned into a virtual island by 
inundations. Mr Draper tells us that 
it was to be the last centre of Dutch 
resistance.) 

(6) The 8rd Luftflotte to attack 
the French Air Force on the ground, 
and to prevent the advance of French 
armies moving north-eastwards from, 
their concentration areas. 

(7) The Ist Aviation Corps of the 
3rd Luftflotte to be detached to 
co-operate with Army Group B. (Mr 
Draper tells us that Army Group B. 
(Von Bock) was the Army Group which 
in May 1940 attacked Holland.) 

(8) Areas of distant reconnaissance 
for aircraft, with special reference to 
the B.E.F. and any movements of the 
B.E.F. towards Brussels—Ghent. The 
left boundary of this general area of 
reconnaissance given as Liege—Charleroi 
Valenciennes~Amiens—Dieppe. 

(9) 8th Aviation Corps to support 
4 landing operation of the 7th Avia- 
tion Division, closely co-operating with 
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6th Army attacking west of Maastricht. 
Fighter squadrons to obtain mastery 
of the air over the area of attack of 
the 6th Army. (Mr Draper tells us 
that the 6th Army (Von Reichenau) 
was the army which, in May 1940, 
attacked from Venloo to Aachen... 
thus, . . . west of Maastricht.) 

Document Two is in six paragraphs, 
which give the following information :— 

(1) Instructions regarding an air 
operation in the valley of the Meuse. 
“Five landing grounds have been 
reconnoitred, and parachutists could 
be dropped everywhere in (words 
missing) the bridges.’’ 

(2) Specially mentioned are :— 


(a) The road bridge of Anne—Voie. 

(6) The road bridge of Yvoir 
(described as ‘* point of main 
action ’’). 

(c) Bridge Dinant—Namur. 


All these bridges are between Namur 
and Dinant. Since (a) and (6) are 
specially designated as road bridges, 
it seems fair to assume that the other 
is a railway bridge. If the line of the 
river be followed down via Anne—Voie 
and Yvoir, an important railway 
bridge will be found a few kilometres 
south of Yvoir—that is, between 
Dinant and Namur. 

(3) Enemy (Belgian and French) 
counter-attacks were to be expected 
from the directions of Phillipville and 
especially the line Mauberge—Hirson— 
Fumay. Fumay was only forty kilo- 
metres distant. Therefore it was 
essential that large forces of (German) 
bombers should engage enemy concen- 
trations on the indicated line, and 
against troops and transport moving 
from that line. Thirteen roads and 
railways are singled out for attention. 

(4) An area to the north-west of 


‘Dinant was to be a ‘ forbidden area’ 


for German bombers. (This appears 
to indicate the general direction of 
projected German advance after cross- 
ing the river line.) 

(5) The road Malmedy-Ciney, run- 
ning at right angles to the frontier 
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south of Liege, is given as the best route 
for up-and-down troop movements. 

(6) Anti-aircraft opposition was 
described as ‘insignificant’ in the 
approach area, but strong opposition 
must be expected from enemy (French) 
fighters. The line of advance lay in 
the path of many French aerodromes. 

Document Three contains six para- 
graphs, which give the following 
information :— 

(1) The composition and strength of 
various Belgian and French forces in 
the areas of Namur, the Ardennes, 
between the Meuse and the Ourthe, 
and on and behind the French frontier. 
After the word ‘ Ourthe’ appear, in 
brackets, the words ‘point of main 
attack.’ 

(2) The Meuse was only defended by 
light forces stationed at the bridges. 

(3) The region between the Meuse 
and the French frontier to the west 
and south-west was entirely free from 
enemy troops. (This information was 
conveyed in italics.) 

(4) Guerrilla warfare from the Wal- 
loon population was to be anticipated. 

(5) Requisitioning could not be 
relied on to enable troops to move 
rapidly and keep supplied, owing to 
the sparsely populated nature of the 
region. 

(6) Locations, and in some cases 
strengths, of A.A. Defence units and 
Fighter Squadrons in and in front of 
the area of operations are given. 

Documents Two and Three are 
specially full of detailed information 
regarding the terrain, weather con- 
ditions necessary for the air-borne 
operation, and air action generally. 

It will thus be seen that Document 
One was of vital importance to Holland 
and Belgium in particular, while Docu- 
ments Two and Three, especially the 


latter, together with the general inten-. 


tion paragraph of Document One, 
were of vital importance to France. 
If these documents are studied in 
detail they give an impressive picture 
of a plan of attack thoroughly and 
methodically prepared, with due allow- 
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ance made for adverse weather and 
enemy action. Only the air-borne 
spearhead of the southern attack is 
dealt with. We are told in the plan 
that the composition of the main 
forces foliowing up the air-borne 
attack is given in an Appendix. The 
Belgians tell us that this all-important 
Appendix is missing, and they do not 
make it clear whether it was not 
included, or whether it was destroyed 
when the papers were thrown on the 
fire. 

This, then, was the recovered portion 
of the plan which fell into the hands 
of the Belgians on 12th January 1940, 
This is the plan which put the Belgians 
into something approaching a panic, 
and concerning which the French wer 
‘ skeptical ’ and the Dutch ‘ not worried 
at all.’ The question remains, What 
did the Belgians do with the plan! 
Did they send copies of it, or a detailed 
account of it, to the French, or to the 
Dutch, or to the British ? If they had 
done so, is it conceivable that the 
Dutch would have been ‘ not worried 
at all’; that the French would have 
continued to leave only weak forces 
of reserve divisions on the Ardennes 
frontier, where there were no defences 
worth speaking of other than those 
provided by nature; that the British 
would have continued to be so willing 
to march away into Belgium ? 

Such a conception at first glance 
suggests military stupidity approaching 
madness ; but before coming to a hard 
and fast conclusion in the matter it is 
necessary to take into consideration 
two circumstances :— 

(1) Supposing the Dutch, the French, 
and the British were all convinced, it J 
opposition to the Belgian opinion i 
the matter, that the plan was a false 
one—that the whole thing had bee 
engineered by the German High Con- 
mand either as a deliberate attempt t0 
mislead, or to find out how, under the 
circumstances of a German invasi0l 
of Holland and Belgium, the Dutch 
and the Belgians and the Allies were 
going to behave. 
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Surely the answer to this supposition 
is that even if the plan turned out to 
be a hoax, could the Dutch, the 
Belgians, and the Allies afford entirely 
to neglect its implications ? Could the 
French especially take the risk, or 
continue to take the risk, of leaving 
their Ardennes frontier with such 
slender protection in the shape of 
natural defences and weak and few 
divisions ? The only excuse for so 
doing would have been to try to draw 
the Germans into a trap there, and we 
know from what happened that this 
was NoT the French intention. 

(2) We know, from the Belgian 
official narrative, that the line to 
which the Allies advanced (the line of 
the River Dyle) was the line of main 
resistance chosen by the Belgian 
General Staff. Therefore it is fair to 
assume that this was at least a con- 
tributing factor in the decision of the 
French to go to that line. It afforded 
a shorter line than the French north- 
east frontier, it helped to ensure 
Belgian support, and it afforded greater 
protection in depth to the French 
industrial region, of which Lille is the 
centre, and the Channel ports. 

These are weighty reasons, but they 
do not excuse the French failure to 
take adequate measures to strengthen 
their line farther south, and, above all, 
to dispose in that region adequate 
forces to deal with a heavy German 
attack. For let us remember that we 
are still considering the case as though 
the Dutch, French, and British were 
in possession of as much of the plan 
as were the Belgians, or at least as 
much of it as the Belgians have now 


§ sen fit to publish in their official 


narrative. If that were the case, 
then Dutch, French, and British 
would have known perfectly well that, 
hoax or no hoax, the revealed plan 
would some day be public property 
tothe world. Jf it turned out that the 
plan was no hoax, and if the Germans 
implemented the plan, then not only 
Would the French and British look 
temarkably foolish, but they would 
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stand convicted of almost criminal 
neglect and stupidity. For they could 
not hide behind the Belgians, because 
everybody knew that the Belgians 
were certain that the circumstances of 
the capture of the plan were genuine, 
and were sufficiently convinced of the 
genuineness of the plan to mobilise 
and to open their south-west frontier 
in readiness for the French and British 
to march in. Men do not as a rule 
gamble with the fortunes of nations 
when there is nothing to be gained by 
so doing. There was nothing to be 
gained by taking it absolutely for 
granted that the Germans would NOT 
attack where the plan expressly indicated 
that they WOULD attack. Even if such 
a course of events was only a risk, yet 
it was an insurable risk. The French 
had many divisions locked up in the 
Maginot Line, and many of these divi- 
sions were better troops than those 
commanded by Huntziger and Corap. 

Let us now therefore consider the 
subject as though the Belgians did not 
make the full plan available to Dutch, 
French, and British. If this were 
the case, what could have been their 
motive or motives ? 

First of all, it must be recalled that, 
as far as the Belgians were concerned, 
the scare was an immediate one. All 
troops were recalled, the radio was 
used to cancel leave, and announce- 
ments were made in cafés and theatres. 
According to Mr Draper, 14th January 
was the day the Belgians expected the 
invasion to begin. By or before this 
day the French and British troops were 
standing-to, French troops had ad- 
vanced nearer the frontier, and, accord- 
ing to Mr Draper, “‘a number of 
French Generals hurried into Belgium 
expecting the real thing.’”’ It seems a 
fair assumption that all this might 
have happened without the Belgians 
being under the necessity of forwarding 
the complete plan either to the French 
or the British. We have Mr Draper’s 
word for it, if such confirmation is 
necessary, that the French were de- 
lighted to be invited into Belgium. 
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And where the French went the British 
went also—at this stage of the cam- 
paign at any rate. 

Then 14th January came and went, 
and nothing happened. And the 
Belgians replaced their road barriers 
on the French frontier and issued 
orders to the frontier guards to fire on 
all foreign troops attempting to enter 
the country. And the French were 
displeased. General Gamelin sent a 
message to Brussels through the 
Belgian Ambassador to the effect that 
the Belgians would be well advised to 
call in the Allies ‘ preventatively ’ and 
enable them to ‘surprise’ (!) the 
Germans. 

So by 14th January the Belgians 
could not be under any misapprehen- 
sion concerning the willingness, not to 
say the eagerness, of the French and 
British to come to their assistance 
with all the strength of the allied 
forces on the north-east frontier if the 
Germans chose to invade Belgium. 
This, no doubt, was very satisfactory. 
The French had marched, and the 
British had been ready to march, in 
great force. Immediately. Evidently 
both the French and the British were 
firmly of the opinion that the place 
in which to fight the Germans with all 
their disposable strength was in Bel- 
gium. From the Belgian point of 
view this was excellent, always pro- 


vided, of course, that the Germans had. 


actually invaded Belgium. 

Therefore at this stage—that is to 
say, after 14th January—the Belgians 
might not have been quite so ready to 
pass the complete plan to the French 
and British. For here is a plan which 
indicates clearly and unmistakably a 
German intention to invade not only 
Holland and Belgium, but also France 
through the region of the Ardennes. 
The way of approach was to be 
through Belgium and Luxembourg, 
but the objective was French territory 
south of the line Charleroi-Mons-— 
Valenciennes. This was the particular 
intention clearly stated in the plan. 
It was the method of carrying out that 


greater plan, mentioned in Document 


One: “To... the largest possible 
groups of the French army and of 
its...’ It is not difficult to find 


suitable words to fill in the gaps. 

Worse still from the purely Belgian 
point of view is the clear indication in 
the plan that in their southern attack 
the Germans expected to encounter 
little or no opposition, except from 
the air, in the early stages of their 
enterprise. 

For if the French and British were 
now to settle down to a study of the 
plan in all its detail and with all its 
implications, is there not a risk that 
they will recast their own plans?! 
And is it not certain that since Belgium 
is already to receive the mass of the 
French and British disposable strength 
from the north-east frontier of France, 
any new dispositions must be, to some 
extent at least, at the expense of the 
force they are now so willing to bring 
to the assistance of Belgium ? 

Here at any rate is a reason which 
might have been sufficient to persuade 
the Belgians that the less the French 
and British knew about the details of 
the plan the better. And if the French 
and the British were to be kept in the 
dark, it was obvious that the Dutch 
would have to be similarly treated. 

The Belgians were fully entitled to 
do what they pleased with the plan. 
They were yet neutral, and they 
intended if possible to remain neutral. 
The suggestion that they might have 
deliberately withheld the plan, a 
refrained from producing it, is not 4 
very pleasant one. Nevertheless when 
national existence is at stake, the rule 
of the ‘old school tie’ has a way of 
being neglected. This is the rock 
on which internationalism usually 
breaks. 

The Belgians might have bee 
reluctant to make the whole of the 
plan available if they had come to 
the conclusion, after 14th January, 
that it was a hoax—that they now 
believed they had been led ‘ up the 
garden path.’ Let us see what they 
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say about it in their official narrative. 
They say :— 

“Was the document authentic ? 
Was it really an accident that it had 
fallen into the hands of the Belgian 
Army? A thorough inquiry was 
made, and the hypothesis of a trick 
was dismissed.... As this plan 
involved a threat to England, France, 
the Netherlands, as well as Belgium, 
their military authorities were imme- 
diately informed.”’ 

This, obviously, is not the same 
thing as saying “as much as was 
decipherable of the full plan was 
passed to England, France, the Nether- 
lands,’ but it contradicts the sugges- 
tion that, after 14th January, the 
Belgians came to the conclusion that 
the plan was a hoax. Furthermore, in 
afterwards publishing the plan and 
saying what they do about the circum- 
stances of its capture, they succeed, 
unwittingly perhaps, in passing the 
onus of responsibility on to the Allies. 

For the next question is, What did 
the Allies do about it beyond exhibiting 
an almost indecent eagerness to march 
into Belgium? Did they ever get 
the complete remains of the plan ? 
If not, why not ? Did they ever ask 
for it? Did they press for it? For 
if they had done so the Belgians would 
either have been compelled to produce 
it or they would have had to resort to 
an act of duplicity, which their official 
narrative unmistakably suggests that 
they did not do. For their story of 
what happened has not been refuted 
by either the French or the British. 

It looks very much as though either 
the French or the British, or both, got 
the.whole plan and chose to disregard 
it, or that the Belgians sent them a 
discreetly selected summary of the 
plan and were never asked or never 
pressed to supplement it. In either 
case, the inaction or the ineffectiveness 
of both the French and the British 
military intelligence services will take 
a deal of explaining away. 

Now let us consider the affair from 
the German point of view. The 
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Germans obviously knew that some 
portion at any rate of the plan had 
been captured. The affair was common 
gossip in Belgium, and lengthy accounts 
had appeared in the Belgian Press and 
in the British Press. But not much 
had been given away. There was 
considerable talk of troop movements 
and ‘imminent invasion,’ but not 
much about the plan. 

For the time being the Germans 
did nothing. It looks as though they 
adopted a policy of ‘wait and see.’ 
If the French and British altered their 
strategic conceptions and plans so as 
to counter the German plan, then 
these alterations would have to be on 
such a scale that the German High 
Command could not fail to become 
aware of them to a sufficient extent 
to realise that, as far as their pre- 
12th January plan was concerned, the 
gaff had been blown. If, on the other 
hand, the French made no major 
alterations on the Ardennes front, and 
if there was every indication that the 
French armies of the north-east and 
the B.E.F. were going to continue with 
their already sufficiently disclosed plan 
to march into Belgium, then it would 
appear that all important portions of 
the plan had been effectively destroyed 
before the Belgians got hold of it. 

There is no need to guess at the 
German train of thought. We shall 
know the answer some day. There is 
no need to guess at what they did, 
for we already know. They changed 
the plan in certain important direc- 
tions, but not in its main conception. 
This was a breath-taking gamble; but 
at that time the Germans were gamb- 
ling heavily, and everything was 
coming off. Why should not this 
one? It is a habit of the Germans 
to underrate the intelligence of their 
opponents, just as it is a habit of the 
English to underrate the fighting 
strength of their opponents. Each 
nation tends to despise that function 
of its opponent in which it feels 
itself to be superior. But this seems 
to have been a time when it was 
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impossible for the Germans to under- 
rate the intelligence of their opponents. 
You cannot underrate what is already 
on the ground floor. 

There were only two big differences 
between the pre-12th January plan 
and the plan of 10th May. 

In the former plan the Germans 
intended to seize only those parts of 
Holland which lie outside ‘ Fortress’ 
Holland, and there is no indication 
that they intended to use air-borne 
troops in Holland on a large scale. 
Army Group B. (Von Bock) got the 
job in both plans of dealing with 
Holland. 

There appears to be no great differ- 
ence in the task allotted to Army 
Group A. (Von Rundstedt) in both 
plans, but there are important minor 
strategic and major tactical differ- 
ences. Up to 12th January it was the 
German intention to seize the Meuse 
bridgeheads between Namur and 
Dinant with parachute and air-landed 
troops, and there is a distinct sugges- 
tion that the weight of follow-up 
attack would come in a south-westerly 
direction from the Liege area. The 
region of the River Ourthe is given 
as “‘point of main attack.’’ In this 
connection it will be interesting to 
know, as we shall know some day, if, 
prior to 12th January, there was a 
concentration of German armoured 
and motorised divisions in the triangle 
Aix-la-Chapelle-Cologne-Coblenz. In 
the 10th May plan the line of the 
River Meuse was tackled a few miles 
farther south between Dinant and 
Sedan, and instead of the river bridges 
being first seized by air-landed troops 
they had to be fought for. 

Why? A possible reason is that 
the German High Command wished to 
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some extent to insure against French 
dispositions taken as a result of the 
information given away in the captured 
plan. The change had consequences 
which were disastrous for ‘ Fortress’ 
Holland ; for there is little doubt that 
the release of air-borne troops from a 
task in the south made it possible to 
employ such troops in Holland in 
great numbers. 

But there is another possible reason, 
It had been sufficiently difficult, as 
the captured plan indicates, to find 
suitable landing grounds for the German 
air-borne troops in the neighbourhood 
of the Namur-Dinant river line. It 
was impossible to find landing grounds 
near the Dinant—Sedan river line. 

The irritating feature of the whole 
business is that, whether the Germans 
gambled, or whether they played the 
gambit of the double bluff, they 
completely outwitted the combined 
French and British General Stafis. 
After the campaign had been lost 
it was easy to suggest that the French 
had not wanted to fight and the 
British could not fight alone. Mr 
Draper’s book in particular doe 
much to discount these suggestions 
—to the greater glory of the French 
fighting forces. It begins to look 
as though the six weeks’ campaign 
in France in 1940 was lost, not s0 
much on the battlefield as in the 
military Council Chamber. The ques 
tions raised here will have to bk 
answered when history comes to be 
written. The affair of the captured 
plan is likely to become, in retrospect, 
a cause célébre. For if the prope 
action had been taken at the time, 
the whole course of the campaign 
in France in 1940 might have been 
different. 
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THE BREAKING OF THE BINS, 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


In the drier parts of the Western 
Sudan a single species of tree dominates 
a wearying landscape of thorn-scrub. 
A mammoth among porcupines, @ 
pachyderm of the vegetable kingdom 
with a hide of wrinkled, pinkish bark 
often a foot thick, it catches the eye 
wherever it stands and dwarfs all 
other growth in its neighbourhood. 
This tree is called Adansonia digitata 
by botanists and the baobab by 
everyone else of our race. The native 
Hausa prefer the name kuka. 

Where as many as a dozen of these 
giants may be seen in one sweep of 
the horizon, it sometimes occurs in 
curious association with the tamarind. 
A bird, it may be, sets the latter’s 
sticky seed where a young baobab’s 
thickening stem affords the vital 
shade a sparse, deciduous foliage 
could not provide, and the two trees 
approach maturity with the dusky 
tamarind’s evergreen crown reaching 
to the armpit of a mighty branch 
stretched protectively above it. 
Nourished by. the same soil, they 
seem to live in commensal harmony. 

But all the while a slow, almost 
static, struggle is going on under- 
ground. The tamarind’s more sinuous 
roots thrust deeper and _ deeper, 
gradually undermining the other’s 
shallow supports and levering them 
towards the surface, until only a 
light’ covering of earth and the stillness 
of the air delay the end. Then, 
wwayed by the first gust of a tornado, 
the huge tree heels over, topples, and 
rashes to the ground at the foot of 
its destroyer. 

That is how I used to visualise 
their fall when, riding on the plain, 
I came on the signs of a tribe of 
giants extinguished and their habita- 


tion repeopled by their enemies, 
And sometimes, stopping beside a 
prostrate monster and the sleek, dark 
usurper standing in its place, I saw 
in them the symbol of other great 
pachyderms still in losing conflict with 
@ black-skinned race. 


That I am able to write anything 
unusual about elephants may be 
attributed to my never having hunted 
them with a weapon more lethal than 
a walking-stick. A first burst of 
enthusiasm, when the country was 
new to me and trophies of the slain 
were still fashionable furniture, was 
short-lived. Kills there were, but I 
never even sighted a herd of elephant 
until a harrowing experience with a 
wounded antelope there was no means 
of dispatching led me to renounce 
the use of a rifle. It was no ordinary 
stick, this substitute for steel which 
thereafter always accompanied me 
on my wanderings through the bush. 
Not only did lesser kinds of game 
materialise as by magic in its presence, 
but I could almost have claimed for 
it the properties of an elephant- 
divining rod. I called it Khavasji, 
because the knobbly dome of its 
handle bore a striking resemblance to 
an old Turkish sorcerer once of my 
acquaintance. 

One day my stick and I found 
ourselves quartered in a small rest- 
house near a village in southern Dikwa, 
@ division of the Northern Cameroons 
of which I was then in charge. I 
say ‘found ourselves,’ believing that 
Khavasji had something to do with 
a sudden decision to stay there the 
night instead of pushing on farther ; 
for it was not a specially attractive 
place from any point of view. The 
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natives were near-pagans, having only 
recently adopted the faith of Islam, 
and then without outward signs of a 
strong conviction. Their village was 
typical of a thousand others. 

Laid out haphazard, and not too 
clean, the place contained about forty 
households, each with a walled com- 
pound enclosing a group of beehive 
huts which varied in number according 
to the connubial status of the owner. 
Adjacent farms of guinea-corn and 
cassava, and plots of cotton and 
indigo, showed independence of 
imported food and clothing; gourds 
of various kinds, grown on harvested 
land, provided household utensils ; 
while between village and stream a 
pleasant strip of green yielded onions, 
peppers, ochro, rosella, tobacco, and 
other products of irrigation. Every- 
where, in fact, there was evidence 
of a perfect closed economy, with all 
essential needs ready to hand. For 
building material, fuel, and grazing 
for their goats they had only to exploit 
the natural environment. 

Two other features of the place 
should be mentioned: first, its isola- 
tion, within the limits of a hundred 
square miles, in the midst of fairly 
dense bush fringing the River Yedseram 
—a stream which flows towards Lake 
Chad, but, losing itself in a swamp, 
never quite reaches it; secondly, the 
huge storage-bins built of red clay 
which stood head and shoulders above 
their surroundings and were the first 
objects to meet an approaching 
traveller’s eye. Shaped like avocado 
pears, with stilted legs supporting the 
bulbous end, they looked fantastically 
like a convivial party of pot-bellied 
giants assembled at the entrance to the 
village. 

At present they contained only a 
small reserve of corn left over from 
the previous year. Beside them, 
piled high on trestled platforms of 
grass-matting, was the guinea-corn 
just harvested and awaiting storage— 
great panicled heads beaded with 
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mottled black-and-white or red-and. 
white grains. For the month was 
October ; the last rain of the year had 
fallen. 

In the cool of the evening I sat 
outside the rest-house listening to 
sounds of unhurried diligence coming 
from the village, and watching the 
uxorious palm-doves whose perennial 
mating invariably ends with the cock 
bird’s ceremonial circumambulation 
of the hen, while she, crouched in the 
dust, utters a gentle ‘coo!’ of sur. 
prised appreciation. But presently 
there came disturbers of my peace. 
The headman of carriers, with one 
of the villagers in close support, 
approached with the news that his 
men, who were to start at 3 A.M, 
wished to wait until dawn. Elephants 
were ‘breaking’ the road to the 
south, he said; so they feared to 
travel by night lest the bature’s loads 
be damaged. 

“And fear not for themselves at 
all!’ I supposed, and turned to the 
villager for confirmation. ‘“‘ Surely 
there are no elephant nearer than 
Chad ? ”’ 

** Plenty, bature,”’ he replied. ‘‘ They 
leave the great water during the rains, 
and now are on their way back to it. 
Sometimes they pass this way and 
trouble us greatly by trying to steal 
our corn.” 

“All right,’’ I told the headman. 
‘“‘But if we hear nothing of them 
in the night, you must start at the 
time arranged.”’ 

‘* You will hear them, bature,”’ said 
the villager. 

With an hour’s daylight left, I 
took Khavasji for a stroll down the 
trail, and, turning into the bush, 
made a sweep back towards the rest- 
house. On the way I discovered 
unmistakable signs of an elephant’s 
cataclysmic evacuation, but no fresh 
spoor of any kind. Returning at dusk, 
I was met by a person with a half: 
peeled onion in his hand and appre 
hension written large on his face. 
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ind- | My cook of that period was a fish 
was Bout of water—a globe-fish—in these 
had § northern latitudes. Hailing from Benin 





(ity, which he had an odd way of 
sat J pronouncing, he was fat, fearful of 
- to § strange phenomena, and called himself 
Adolphus ; but he could cook. There 
the fwas only one failure; when, as 













nial § wddenly as the musk-flower lost its 

cock Bent, his dishes lost all their former 

ition Ffavour. I had made the mistake of 

| the Ficling him to clean his pots and 

sur- pans. 

mtly § “People say plenty effilant inside 

eace. Bde bush,’’ he announced. ‘“‘ Dey bad 

one §beef too much.” 

port, § “ Elephant—not effilant ! ”’ 

» hi “Yes, sah. Ellingfant.” 

AM. — “Well, what are you going to do 

ants Babout it ?”’ 

the § “Good for massa sleep inside de 

d to Bhouse. Myself I go roast for tree, 

loads Fame like guinea-fowl.”” No doubt 
he did. 

ss at # For my part, having always a 

) the Bieling of security within the white 

urely valls of a mosquito-net, I slept outside 

than fin the compound, my camp-bed a 
pale smudge in the moonless darkness 

They fvhich presently enveloped it. 

rains, § All was quiet until past midnight, 

to it. Ivhen I woke with a start and the 

and sound of a scream in my ears. It was 

steal repeated ; this time so near that I 
thrust my head out of the net in some 

iman. falarm and stared towards the road 
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where it passed the end of the com- 
t the 


pound between a low hedge and the 
edge of the bush. It may have been 
illusion, but something shadowy, a 
thunk of the night itself, seemed to 
glide. along behind the hedge and 
dissolve among the trees. Another 
xream. The sound might be imitated, 
Ithought, by a blast on four trumpets 
pitched a quarter-tone above each 
ther. In the succeeding silence, 
imagination took charge. 

I seemed to see that line of bush 
live with elephants; each unsub- 
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wet tips quivering as the fitful wind 
brought enticing whiffs of corn mingled 
with the deterrent smell of man. At 
the fourth trumpet-blast the village 
awoke. 

They swarmed out of their huts to 
take up positions along the road where 
it formed a convenient line of defence 
covering the village and facing the 
enemy hidden in the thickets. Waiting 
only to slip on a pair of shoes and 
tell a horse-boy to bring a bush- 
lantern, I joined them there—a con- 
spicuous object in splendent murrey 
pyjamas as, Khavasji in hand, I 
moved through the throng trying 
to find someone coherent enough to 
explain the plan of campaign. 

The villagers were more effectively, 
if unconventionally, armed. Hollow 
gourds rapped with sticks were their 
small arms, empty kerosene-tins their 
machine-guns, and a battery of hand- 
drums their artillery. The noise 
made by this armament, augmented 
by strident war-whoops, was more 
than sufficient to drown the approach 
of a thousand elephants. But these 
people were old campaigners who 
knew their job. Presently the deep 
booming of a long-tom drum was 
heard, and at once everyone fell silent, 
straining eyes and ears for a sign of the 
enemy. 

A branch cracked, the topmost 
twigs of a tree were shaken against 
the sky, and the war-cry of an elephant 
rang out close at hand. At once the 
whole of our line surged forward, 
pouring volley upon volley of sound 
into the bush opposite. Again the 
big drum was beaten, and again we fell 
silent. 

** Have they gone ? ’’ I asked, finding 
myself next to the village headman. 

**Tt may be so, bature, but...” 

His words were blown away by a 
bellowing screech right ahead, as a 
massive shape loomed up among the 
trees and slid to the edge of the road. 
A huge bull with spread ears was 
flood-lit for a split-second before my 
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horse-boy dropped the lantern; its 
tusks, for a West African elephant, 
seemed enormous. Evidently a two- 
pronged attack was about to develop. 
Immediately our whole line gave 
ground, not least prominent in that 
tactical withdrawal being a pair of 
murrey pyjamas. 

But finding ourselves unpursued, we 
quickly rallied and with heavy bursts 
of drum-fire turned the great beast 
back into cover. Shrill trumpetings, 
that held a high note of baffled rage, 
then broke out in the enemy’s lines, 
and continued at intervals until the 
sound was quenched by the fury of 
our reply, as we brought our full 
armament of drums, tins, and house- 
hold utensils to bear. Now was the 
moment for counter-attack. 

Collecting some dry guinea-corn 
stalks, I made a faggot of them and 
lit it at the lamp. ‘Tell others to 
do the same,’’ I told a villager; and 
the idea caught on like the wild fire 
of my torch. A force of flame-throwers 
advanced across the road into no- 
man’s-land, where, beaten against the 
trees, the brands sent up showers of 
sparks, and, though it was too early 
in the season to start a bush-fire, 
set some of the drier underscrub 
ablaze. Deeming it imprudent to 
penetrate farther into the bush, we 
then withdrew and waited in silence 
for developments. 

There were none; retreating in 
good order, the foe had fallen back 
on his original position. And I, 
returning tired and smutty to the 
rest-house, was not long in falling 
back on mine. Khavasji stood erect 
in the ground near my bed, stuck up, 
as well he might be, after bringing 
me within twenty yards of an angry 
bull-elephant. 

But while I slept, the elephants 
still lurked among the trees. It was 
a case of reculer pour mieux sauter, 
if one could imagine them doing any- 
thing so athletic. They had come 
far for that meal of garnered guinea- 
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have been only a score of them, but 
for the next few moments elephants 
seemed to be everywhere. Finally, 
bringing up the rear, a splendid tusker 
pushed through the hedge, trousered 
across the compound, and disappeared 
among the trees behind the rest-house, 
leaving me staring stupidly after him. 
He had been gone a full minute when 
I grabbed my helmet, called to an 
unidentified someone standing at the 
foot of a tree to bring my water-bottle, 
and set off in pursuit. 

The trail was easy to follow, the 
tall grasses having been swept aside 
in swaths, but was soon joined by 
another which ran double with it and 
then separated, making it uncertain 
which was which. 

“Massa forgot him stick,’’ I heard 
in timorous tones behind me, and 
turned to see Adolphus panting at 
my heels. Khavasji was welcome, 
and at once set me on the right line, 
but the cook was not. However, he 
carried the water-bottle. 

“Where are you?” I asked 
presently, missing the sound of puffing 
in the rear. 

“ Ellingfant, sah!’ gasped a faint- 
hearted chef, deep in scrub beside the 
track. 

“Come out of that! Where ?” 

“Look, sah!’’ He pointed straight 
ahead with a trembling finger. 

We were on the edge of a small 
clearing with low acacias growing 
here and there on cracked cotton-soil 
patchily bearded with yellow panicum 
grass. Nearby was a big dump of 
freshly dug earth, which puzzled me ; 
but the place contained nothing 
remotely resembling an elephant. I 
went on. 

“Effilant, sak!’ he repeated, per- 
haps considering this word more 
potent to stay me. -This time I 
stopped dead. 

Impossible it must seem, but it 
was the animal’s great size that 
prevented me from seeing it. Coloured 
like the grey light before dawn, its 
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contours broken up by an intervening 
thorn tree, the elephant was fused 
with its misty background in such a 
way that only objects seen against it 
were conspicuous. The sharp profiles 
of branches drew one’s eye away 
from the nebulous greyness behind 
them. 

The elephant stood facing me not 
thirty yards off. Slowly its ears 
lifted, spreading great sails at right 
angles to the head; snake-like its 
trunk climbed into the windless air 
and wove to and fro seeking a clue 
to disturbing sounds, for the eyes 
could focus nothing clearly at that 
range. With fear fluttering in the 
pit of my stomach, I stood motionless 
until the ear-sails were lowered and a 
mountainous rump was turned towards 
me, then crept backwards inch by inch 
to the nearest patch of cover. Squat- 
ting there unseen, using Khavasji to 
part the grasses screening me, I had 
a view of the whole clearing. Of 
Adolphus there was no sign. 

Something else attracted my atten- 
tion. Half hidden by the other’s bulk, 
until another display of alarm revealed 
it completely, was the elephant’s calf— 
a Noah’s Ark animal by comparison, 
with its head little higher than the 
line of its mother’s belly. Standing 
obediently still during the frequent 
alert periods that followed, it fed 
between times on the feathery acacia 
leaves, curling its wrinkled trunk 
among prickly branches, tearing down 
others to within reach. The cow stood 
guard and did not feed. 

Crouched there watching them, I 
was more interested than alarmed ; 
for I had yet to meet the only profes- 
sional elephant-hunter on our side of 
Chad and be told by him that to go 
close to a cow with her calf was to 
seek a messy end. Less godly than 
the man in the Gulistan, who, fatally 
injured by a wild beast, thanked 
Allah that misfortune, not sin, had 
brought him low, I experienced some 
qualms whenever that massive head 
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with jutting ears was swung in my 
direction ; but my only real fear was 
that these splendid creatures might 
depart before I had done admiring 
them. Perhaps also the feel of 
Khavasji’s bald head, polished smooth 
by my palm, helped to give confidence. 

The cow’s slow, precise movements 
were beautiful to see. Although the 
ground was dry and brittle, she trod 
it with the stealth of a panther, 
making no sound; when swinging 
protectively in a new direction, she 
turned as though on noiseless castors. 
What had seemed mere clumsy bulk 
under conditions of captivity was 
transformed in natural surroundings 
into a feral elegance quite fascinating 
to watch. And this strange elephantine 
grace was linked with something so 
disturbingly human that, while know- 
ing that to come within the focus of 
those short-sighted eyes would prob- 
ably mean obliteration, I still had an 
absurd impulse to explain that I was 
there as a friend, not as a Hunter. 
Watching her swing aside her trunk 
to smell-over her calf, I felt I should 
know her again anywhere, even in the 
midst of a herd. 

Where was the rest of the herd ? 
Considering this, I became aware that 
the cow was now seriously alarmed. 
Ears out, trunk up, she strode into 
the middle of the clearing, stood there 
a moment, the embodiment of defensive 
alertness, and then, apparently re- 
assured, moved on towards a dense 
patch of grass near the track by 
which we had come. The grass swayed 
as if a sudden gust had caught it; 
there was a rustle and scurry; and a 
terrified cook, bursting from under 
her feet like a flushed quail, tore 
madly away into the bush. A wild 
cry for help, coming from a great 
distance, told me he was safe. 

After a moment’s hesitation, when 
she seemed on the point of charging, 
the cow turned, went quickly to her 
calf, and made off with it in the 
opposite direction. As I came from 
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cover, the real cause of her anxiety 
was disclosed. A man, the villager 
who had talked with me on the eye 
of the battle for the bins, was coming 
down the trail. 

“Allah be praised! I was afraid 
you might have fallen in the trap,” he 
said as soon as he reached me. 

** What trap ?”’ 

He pointed to a spot nearby; and 
the dump of excavated earth I had 
seen was explained. The ground, 
strewn over with leaves and dry grass, 
appeared to have been recently dis. 
turbed ; and when he walked gingerly 
on it the surface yielded under his 
weight, revealing the presence of a 
rectangular pit beneath. A _ huge 
footprint in the dust showed that an 
elephant had passed within a yard 
of it. 

“If we catch one elephant, the 
herd will trouble us no more,”’ he said, 
** Also we shall fill our bellies.”’ 

That was his point of view. For 
my part, I felt indebted to Khavasji 
for an encounter which had given me 
an intimate, unfading picture of the 
quiet dignity and poise of elephants 
in a wild state. I felt I had sea 
elephants at their best. 


We left later in the day, and by 
nightfall were camped twenty miles 
away, where I had a boundary dispute 
and other matters to settle; but 
these taking less time than was 
expected, only two days elapsed befor 
we set out on the return journey, 
this time approaching the village from 
the south. Towards evening, whe 
still an hour’s ride from it, I met 4 
party of Kanuri traders, who told 
me that fifty elephant had attacked 
the place that morning and killed 
seven of its inhabitants—a story which 
turned out to be untrue in evely 
particular. 

Nevertheless, the village was asti! 
with excitement when we arrived, 
and the man who had shown me the 
trap was not long in coming to explail 
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what had happened. While we talked 
the bellowing screams of an elephant 
came at intervals on the wind from 
somewhere in the bush behind the 
rest-house. 

Last night, he said, the same herd 
had approached from the windward 
side, but presently withdrew without 
molesting the village, leaving behind 
this one elephant, which had stayed 
there bellowing ever since and allowed 
no one to go near it. It was in the 
clearing where I had seen the cow 
and calf, as his friend—here he intro- 
duced a scrubby companion—would 
confirm, he having spent an hour in 
a tree after being blindly charged up- 
wind. The top of the trap had caved 
in, so it was clear that the elephant 
had fallen into it and somehow 
scrambled out again. 

“Come and help me catch an 
elephant,’’ I said to the cook who was 
hovering nearby; and his snuff-and- 
butter complexion did not revert to 
normal until he was sure I was joking. 

“We think the animal has been 
inflicted with madness,” said my 
villager. 

“If one approached with the wind 
on one’s face, there would be little 
danger,’ I suggested ; but it was only 
after more persuasion and a promise 
of reward that the man agreed to 
go with me. My refusal to take a 
rifle meant, of course, that he had 
to do with one no less mad than the 
elephant. The sun was reddening as 
we set out. 

Fifteen years have not dimmed the 
scene which confronted me in that 
familiar clearing, as we lay prone in 
the grass at its edge after a painful 
crawl through dusty underscrub. The 
elephant was a cow, the same one ; 
of that I was certain, though unable 
to confirm it by any physical peculiarity 
except a frayed left ear. She was 
standing quite still beside the damaged 
trap, but presently moved off and 
began to stride about with hoisted 
trunk and flapping ears. And when- 
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ever this wild, aimless pacing brought 
her near the trap she stopped to utter 
a strident cry more disturbing than 
anger. 

Her' movements were no longer 
stealthy or silent. A small tree in 
her path was pushed over, another 
torn up and flung down, and once 
she came crashing straight towards 
us, making the ground quiver under 
our stomachs and ourselves prepare 
for instant flight. But she turned 
aside at what for us was nearly the 
last moment, circled the clearing, and 
again came to a stand near the trap. 
I touched the man beside me, and he 
signed that he, too, had seen and 
understood. 

Something, which looked from a 
distance like a cobra’s head with 
expanded hood, was waving to and 
fro. It was the tip of a calf-elephant’s 
trunk. And as we watched its feeble 
movement a thin, bleating squeal 
came from inside the trap. The cow 
turned at the sound, stretched her 
trunk to touch the other’s, and slowly 
knelt down. Then her head began to 
rock with heavy lunges as she leant 
over the edge of the pit. She was 
trying to dig her calf out with her 
tusks. 

In one of his letters Cicero described 
how a vast crowd, having watched 
with delight a display of wild beasts 
in the arena, was overcome with 
sympathy when the elephants appeared, 
and showed no_joy, so human did the 
creatures seem. This latent humanity, 
as much apparent in the animal’s 
aspect as in the scene now being 
enacted, so affected me that I had no 
wish to see more, even if the failing 
light allowed it. The creature I had 
watched objectively with a naturalist’s 
interest now seemed a real, almost 
human, individual. She was still 
kneeling beside her calf when we 
crept away. 

Throughout the evening I heard 
at intervals those disquieting screams 
in which rage and anguish were 
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blended, and whenever I woke during 
the night. But towards dawn there 
was silence, which was still unbroken 
when my villager came to say he 
thought the elephant had gone. 

Setting out for the last time, we 
found ourselves in the van of a posse 
of natives who, suddenly turned 
valiant. were armed with spears and 
matchets. Even so, there was no 
rush for forward positions as we 
entered the clearing, now a place of 
broken trees, scattered branches, and 
trampled grass, with no living thing 
in sight. We went at once to look at 
the trap. 

It was now a grave. The sides to 
a depth of three feet had been broken 
inwards, the earth round about kicked 
up in heaps, scraped into the pit, and 
then pounded flat by the elephant’s 
feet. How she had managed to do it 
without falling in herself was obscure ; 
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that she had gone about her tragic 
task so methodically showed an intelli. 
gence which only fell short of knowing 
that a ramp of earth piled in front of 
the calf might have released it. It 
may be said that she acted by instinct, 
or prompted by some hereditary 
impulse peculiar to elephants, such 
as urges them to go to a certain place 
to die; but it seemed to me that a 
motive more human, a desperate fear 
of what would befall her calf at the 
hands of man and a blind despair 
when every effort to free it failed, had 
led her to kill and bury it. I stayed 
there only long enough to see them 
uncover the young one’s broken back, 
scored all over by tusk-marks. 

‘“‘ This night we shall fill our bellies,” 
said a villager, rubbing his; and I 
turned away, conscious of an empty 
hand. 

Khavasji had wisely stayed behind. 
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ENSIGN FRANKLAND. 


BY W. J. WALKER. 


In 1813 and 1814 Ensign Frankland 
had not yet reached his twenty-first 
year, and although he seems to have 
been a very delicate youth he lived 
to become Sir Frederick William 
Frankland, eighth Baronet of Thirkleby, 
Thirsk. Sixty years later, at the 
age of eighty, he wrote, “ at the request 
of his children and printed by them 
for private circulation,’’ some Memoirs 
of his experiences in the Peninsular 
War. These reminiscences are wonder- 
fully clear and coherent : a remarkable 
example of the facility with which 
old people remember the distant past 
while they are apt to forget incidents 
which happened yesterday. 

I discovered my copy of the little 
book on a barrow in Farringdon 
Street, London, and bought it for a 
few coppers. It had evidently passed 
through many hands, and had at one 
time belonged to Sir Frederick’s grand- 
daughter, Ethel M. Meredith, since 
her signature is on the fly-leaf. As a 
frontispiece to the Memoirs a faded 
original photograph has been pasted 
in, and there is little doubt that this 
shows Sir Frederick as he was in 
1874. He is dressed in a long coat 
with very long wide lapels, and in 
the left lapel are two button-holes : 
one holds the bar of his watch- 
chain, the other displays two minia- 
ture medals with clasps. Round his 
neck is a high black silk stock, 
and his hands are crossed over his 
wrists and rest upon a plain walking- 
stick tucked under his left arm. He 
wears the mutton-chop whiskers 
fashionable at the period, which only 
‘went out ’ with the death of the Duke 
of Cambridge in my own lifetime. 
A bald head, a clear eye, a firm but 
kindly face, and, as he unconsciously 
reveals in his Memoirs, as much, in 
his own way, an English gentleman 
as was his great General, the Duke of 


Wellington, at whose table he had had 
the honour of dining. 

Ensign Frankland, a youth who 
had conversed with the Iron Duke, 
an English lad in an age that was a 
mixture of brutality and extraordinary 
kindness of heart. In a country of 
famine and wine and omelets, he 
rode through the robbed, naked, 
unburied bodies of the dead; and 
brought assistance to the wife of an 
English soldier labouring in child-birth 
as she followed the fortunes of her 
husband over the scorched earth in the 
Peninsular campaign. 

A brief survey of the state of the 
campaign when Ensign Frankland 
reached Portugal in November 1812 and 
its subsequent progress will give these 
extracts from his reminiscences their 
proper background and perspective. 

The worst trials of the British Army, 
its bloody but barren victories, its 
unreliable Spanish Allies, the retreats, 
pay months in arrears, incompetent 
generals, lack of food, transport, and 
equipment, were all things of the past. 
The Spanish horizon was brightening 
with the promise of ultimate victory. 
The French Army was in retreat, the 
English in pursuit ; for Napoleon had 
lost 400,000 men in Russia and could 
not afford any more Spanish adventures 
to maintain his brother Joseph on the 
uncomfortable throne of Spain. 

Joseph had retreated to Vittoria, 
fought a delaying action there, had 
been defeated and forced across the 
Pyrenees to Pamplona. The British 
attacked San Sebastian, and, when the 
attack failed, blockaded it. Soult, 
who came to relieve it, was beaten off. 
San Sebastian was taken on 31st 
August 1813 and Soult’s fortified line 
on the River Bardasoa on 7th October, 
but Pamplona still held out in the 
rear of Wellington’s army and did not 
fall until 10th November. 
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On 8th December came news of 
Napoleon’s defeat at Leipzig; Soult 
was thrown back from the Nivelle 
to Bayonne, and was manceuvred 
out by the end of February 1814, and 
defeated again at Orthez. Pressing 
on, Wellington captured Bordeaux, 
a valuable port to use as a base and 
shorten his lines of communication. 
Incessant rain hampered both the 
English and French armies as they 
raced for Toulouse. Soult’s army 
almost cracked at the pace it was 
driven, but it was in position when 
Wellington arrived on 26th March. 
Meanwhile, far to the north, Napoleon 
had recovered from his Leipzig defeat, 
and by a few masterly strokes had 
temporarily demoralised the Allies. 
But, on the day before Wellington 
reached Toulouse, Napoleon had made 
one false move. He struck at the 


rear and communications of the Allies. 
The road to Paris was left open; the 
Allies advanced, and Napoleon was 
doomed. 
on 12th April. 


Soult evacuated Toulouse 
That day Wellington 
heard of the fall of Napoleon, and 
forwarded the despatch containing 
the news to the French General. It 
was the end. ‘On 17th April our 
outposts were on the point of engaging,” 
says Frankland, “‘ when the order came 
to cease firing.”’ 

Very little of the larger issues 
appears in Frankland’s Memoirs, except 
the occupation of Toulouse at the end 
of the campaign. Like most serving 
soldiers, he knew only what was 
immediately around him. But such 
small occurrences are the brightly 
coloured chips of life from which the 
great mosaics of history are built up. 
Against this background of the 
Napoleonic Wars we have Frederick 
William Frankland starting his remi- 
niscences with the year 1809 when, as 
a boy of fifteen, he was sent to the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
And far away, in distant Spain, Fate 
had set the scene for his tiny part in 
the European drama and had rung 
up the curtain; for, by a mixture of 
treachery and violence, Napoleon had 
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placed his brother Joseph on the 
Spanish throne, and was maintaining 
him in position with French bayonets, 
Spain had appealed to England for 
help, and help was forthcoming. 

And boy Frankland was on his way 
to Woolwich by stage-coach, starting 
his day, in company with other 
embryo cadets, with a good breakfast 
at Salt Hill. ‘‘ Such heaps of buttered 
toast ; such dishes of bacon and eggs, 
cold beef and ham.”’ In fact a break. 
fast to remember for sixty years. But 
his supper at Woolwich was rather an 
anticlimax. ‘‘ Bread and cheese and 
‘swipes’ (which latter is, I believe, 
the drainings of beer).’’ Then came 
the bullying in the dormitory that 
night; the new boys stripped by the 
old boys, flogged with knotted towels, 
‘Westminster knots,’ and drenched 
with cold water. Frankland, being 
ready to defend himself with the 
poker, was unmolested. Things soon 
settled down. The new boys became 
old boys, and three years of barrack 
life followed. Frankland liked the 
drill and duties, but could not get on 
with the arithmetic and mathematics, 
** which I never thoroughly understood, 
not having a genius of the high order 
necessary for solving all the difficulties 
which constantly presented themselves 
to the mind.”’ 

Returning home for the mid-summer 
vacation in 1812, he found his uncle, 
Major-General Sir Charles Colville, 
staying with his father, on leave from 
“our Army in Spain, having been 
wounded at the storming of Badajos.” 
The General took a fancy to his 
nephew, and offered to take him back 
to Portugal when he returned to duty. 
And so, while the triumphant French 
Emperor had reached Moscow and 
was watching the first few flakes of 
snow without realising their sinister 
import, the die was cast: Frederick 
William Frankland would not now 
become an artillery officer ; the mathe- 
matics would never matter again ; he 
was to become an ensign in a regiment 
of the line, “‘ on active service.”’ 

In November 1812 Frankland and 
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his uncle embarked at Portsmouth 
on the Niemen, a 32-gun ship. There 
were “‘hundreds of ships’’ in the 
convoy escorted by the Niemen and 
two other warships, “‘for there was 
a large force of infantry as well as the 
household troops in our fleet.’’ They 
had a rough passage; it was a bad 
time of year. Frankland was very 
sick for three days, but then got his 
sea legs during a false alarm of an 
attack by ‘‘a strange sail on the 
weather bow.” It blew a gale all 
through the Bay of Biscay, “to the 
great injury of the horses of the 
household troops. Many of them 
died, and we could see them hoisted 
up from the holds of the transports 
and dropped overboard every day.”’ 
In one of those ships was the General’s 
horse and a pony which he had pur- 
chased for his nephew. Both survived 
the voyage, and were eventually 
landed in good fettle at Lisbon. 

The captain of the Niemen was 
apparently a very stern disciplinarian. 
He had the ship’s cook hung up, 
dead drunk, by wrists and ankles 
in the rigging for burning in cooking 
two roast ducks sent to the captain’s 
table. ‘‘It was, however, a shocking 
sight; for at last his head began 
to droop and he appeared to be 
fainting, on seeing which, the Generals, 
as much shocked as I was at the cruel 
punishment, begged the captain to 
have the unfortunate devil taken 
down, which was done at once.”’ This 
captain had the pleasant habit of 
using his speaking-trumpet as a cudgel, 
“and when the marines were hauling 
on the mainsheet he used to stand by 
licking into them like fun. Notwith- 
standing his savage manner aboard, 
he was a very gentlemanlike man 
ashore, this Captain Pym, and con- 
sidered a crack officer.” 

In three weeks they reached Lisbon, 
and Frankland went riding, dining, 
and sight-seeing with his uncle, seeing 
churches, convents and theatres, and 
being much impressed by the cheap- 
ness and variety of game, fish, and 
fruit in “‘ the splendid Lisbon market.” 
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There was a very merry Christmas for 
the English officers at Lisbon in 1812, 
and then began “‘ our march for the 
front.”’ 

**We had a strong baggage guard, 
commanded by a sergeant, and com- 
posed of men going up to join. their 
regiments in the north, with three or 
four of their wives. I think it was 
on the third or fourth day’s march 
that I had my first opportunity of 
beholding the terrible results of war. 
For several miles both sides of the 
road were fringed with the bleached 
skeletons of mules, horses, oxen, and 
asses that had died with fatigue during 
Massena’s retreat from before the 
lines of Torres Vedras. The villages 
which we passed through had all been 
burnt by the French in their usual 
cruel way of making war, and still 
remained so; most of the houses 
without roofs or doors or windows. 
A few poor miserable creatures came 
out from them asking charity of us. 
It was indeed a sad sight.” 

Some days later Frankland found 
an English woman, a soldier’s wife 
who had been abandoned by her 
companions in the baggage guard 
because she was in labour. He 
hunted round, found an old Portuguese 
woman, who apparently needed no 
instructions in any language to deal 
with the circumstance, gave her a 
piece of money, and left her to attend 
the sick woman whilst he rode on to 
the next halt at Pombal. Next day, 
as he was leaving, he saw the soldier’s 
wife enter the town, escorted by the 
Portuguese woman, with a fine baby 
in her arms. ‘The fine, strong 
creature had walked six or seven miles.”’ 
The General, on being informed of the 
matter, made arrangements for the 
woman to be maintained in Pombal 
until a later detachment could take her 
up-country. 

The leisurely march proceeded 
through Condeixa to Coimbra, where 
they were quartered in a fine house 
and had ‘“‘a very handsome dinner, 
served on a complete set of old china 
of the dragon pattern. Our host 
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had been a merchant at the Portuguese 
settlement of Macao in China. Finding 
ourselves in such good quarters, we 
halted there for a day or two. I must 
not forget to mention that after 
quitting Coimbra we halted one night 
at a wonderful old monastery on the 
mountains of Busaco. The monks 
were all of the Order of La Trappe, 
and moved about in solemn silence. 
They were very unwilling to allow 
the women of our baggage guard to 
come within their walls, but Sir Charles 
insisted on it, so in they came.”’ 

The march went on for about three 
weeks until they reached the General’s 
headquarters at Moimenta de Beira, 
** and it seemed to me the most delight- 
ful country in the world. It was, 
however, much colder than at Lisbon, 
and there was sometimes a little snow 
on the ground.” 

Frankland had now had time to 
test the merits of the pony the General 
had given him, and gives him his 
little place in the history of the 
campaign in this boyish word-picture : 


“I feel that I ought to describe my 
dear little charger who carried me 
through the whole of the campaign of 


1813 from Lisbon to Bordeaux. He 
was fourteen hands high, of a bright 
bay, with black legs, a brown muzzle, 
and a white star in his forehead. His 
ears were small, and he had a fine 
intelligent black eye, showing the 
sweetest of tempers. His little head 
was well set on a fine arching neck ; 
he had a fine broad chest and shoulders 
lying well back; he was well ribbed 
up and was strong across the loins. 
His legs were as clean as a colt’s, and 
he was perfect in al] his paces and 
was, in fact, an epitome of a fine 
English hunter. His name was Jack.” 

There is something almost biblical 
in this lyrical description. So might 
the psalmist have written about a 
favourite horse. And in sixty years 
of his owner’s life Jack was not 
forgotten. Sick or well (and he was 
frequently the former), Frankland 
was always able to ride Jack. The 
only time he received unfavourable 
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comment from his owner was in 4 
skirmish at the battle of the Nive or 
Nivelle, when he took fright at the 
rattling of the musket-balls against 
the trees and ran away with his rider 
right out of the battle. But Jack 
had been wounded at the battle of 
Vittoria and knew more about it | 
than Frankland. And but for Jack, 
Frederick William Frankland might 
never have become eighth Baronet of 
Thirkleby. Being an officer of a foot 
regiment he could not bring Jack 
back to England, but at Bordeaux in 
1814 “I sold my darling pony, for 
a good price, to a mounted officer, who 
was entitled to a stall for him in a 
transport.”’ 

But that was all in the future. 
With the description of his horse, 
Frankland mentions his equipment: 
“IT had a nice little valise buckled 
on behind my saddle containing dress- 
ing things and a few shirts and socks, 
and over the pommel was strapped a 
fine large blue cloak rolled up in first- 
rate style. Under my saddle was a 
blanket, folded square, the surcingle 
belonging to which went over my 
saddle. Under my bridle was a strong 
leather headstall with a chain, one 
end of which was attached to the 
front of it.’’ Military saddlery has 
changed little in a century and a 
quarter. My own kit in the last war 
was very similar. 

Ten days’ rest at Moimenta de Beira, 
and Frankland was sent to join his 
regiment, the ‘Queen’s.’ He lost 
himself on the way, slept the night 
with his sword drawn in an empty 
hut smelling of goats, and at dawn 
heard the drums and fifes of his 
regiment, sounding ‘Reveille,’ at 
Rainhadas. He presented his letter 
of introduction to the C.O., was made 
welcome, given a breakfast he very 
much needed, and next day conducted 
his first parade as an infantry officer. 
“*T was ordered to inspect my company, 
and as no cadet from either of our 
military colleges had ever joined the 
Queen’s, some curiosity was shown 
as to the manner in which I should 
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do the duty, which the lookers-on 
saw I perfectly understood, and, after 
parade, the commanding officer said, 
‘Well, Mr Frankland, I see that no 
drill sergeant will be required for you.’ ”’ 

Rainhadas was a miserable village, 
and they were so short of food that 
they were unable to maintain a Mess ; 
they could only assemble in the even- 
ings to drink. ‘‘ There was a capital 
fre round which we sat, eight or ten 
of us, and drank Oporto wine out of 
a pig’s skin until ‘all was blue,’ as 
the saying is, singing songs and 
making ourselves as merry as we could. 
We were all called upon to contribute 
in turn ; when it came to me I started 
with a fine old drinking song of 
Dibden’s, which my father taught me 
when a boy— 

‘A plague on those musty old lubbers 

Who tell us to fast and to think, 


And patient fall in with life’s troubles 
With nothing but water to drink.’ 


**T was, however, so overcome with 
the Vino d’Oporto that I forgot all 
the rest of it and was obliged to give 


it up. I was, however, much cheered 
and encouraged to go on, but it was 
of no use, for I was half roasted by 
the great fire as well as completely 
muzzy with the wine.” 

In a very short time, however, 
Frankland was down with fever, 
rheumatism and dysentery, and was 
at one time recommended for return 
to England, “my health being too 
delicate for campaigning.’’ However, 
the staff assistant-surgeon cured him 
of the first two ailments, but he 
suffered intermittently from dysentery 
for a long time, in spite of a diet of 
’“ boiled rice with brandy and sugar.” 
Some six months later, after the 
battle of the Nivelle, a friendly major 
made him drink half a bottle of “‘a 
light white wine, strong apparently, 
but acid in flavour.”” Whatever it was, 
it did the trick, and Frankland had 
no recurrence of the ‘ bowel trouble’ 
during the rest of the campaign. 

In the spring of 1813 he was able 
to continue the long march across the 
plains of Castille and Leon to the 
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front. ‘‘ These marches were very 
fatiguing, as my complaint had 
weakened me very much. Neverthe- 
less I continued to get on with the 
good doctor until we joined the army, 
as will be seen. We found ourselves 
on the field of the battle of Vittoria 
two days after it occurred, and as 
hundreds of corpses remained unburied 
it can easily be imagined how shocked 
and disgusted I was at the sight of 
them and the dead horses. I had 
seen some wounded Hussars at the 
hospital at Toro, round which I went 
with the doctor; and the removal 
of bandages and dressing of their 
wounds made me so sick that I was 
obliged to go out into the open air; 
but this was nothing compared with 
the sight of the blood-stained ground 
of the field of battle . . . but I managed 
to get up to Pampeluna, which fortress 
the division was blockading, and here 
I rejoined the Queen’s.”’ 

More dysentery and fever, and 
Frankland was left behind in a billet, 
from which he had to turn out for the 
staff of Don Carlos de Espana, who 
was coming up to command the block- 
ade. However, on 28th July he 
pushed on again, and reported to the 
C.O. of the 2nd Provisional Battalion, 
still very sickly, but finding himself 
in the thick of events—the battle of 
the Pyrenees. “ At that time I could 
see the French forming their columns 
of attack in a deep ravine at the foot 
of our position, and very soon the 
fight began. Lord Wellington came 
up also; I had never seen him before, 
and I was very much struck by the 
animation of his countenance. The 
first thing he did was to order down 
our battalion to support the 40th 
Regiment which was posted on a spur 
of the mountain several feet below us, 
having a Spanish regiment on its right. 

“The French attack was very 
vigorous. We were formed in line 
close in rear of the 40th. This steady 
old corps allowed them to come up 
to pistol shot, then fired a volley in 
their faces and sent them down the 
hill by a charge of bayonets; when 
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they charged, we followed up. This 
summary proceeding took place three 
times, and the French could never 
break through; so, although we lost 
a few men, we did not fire a shot. 
The poor Spaniards could not stand 
like the 40th. These poor fellows 
seemed to me to be worn out with 
fatigue and starvation ; some of them 
were so weak that the recoil of their 
firelocks nearly knocked them over... . 
Nothing could exceed the gallantry of 
the French officers, who went in front 
of their companies waving their shakos 
on the top of their long poles or alpen- 
stocks, cheering on their men; others 
taking them by their cross-belts and 
helping them up the steep. But it 
would not do ; they could not get them 
to stand the close volleys and charges 
of the gallant 40th, accompanied as 
they invariably were by loud British 
cheers, so it ended in the French 
declining to come on any more, and 
they remained, all who were not killed 
or wounded (the ground was covered 
with them), in the ravine at the foot of 


> 
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our position. . . 
The fight being over, the companies 
were ‘‘ broke off and the men were 


set to cook their dinners.’’ At dusk 
the French retired to the crest of the 
mountain opposite to us and lighted 
their fires; very beautiful it was to 
see them when night came on. I ate 
my dinner . . . and at dusk Major 
Scott and myself had a can of tea, 
after which I rolled myself up in my 
cloak and went soundly to sleep... . 
On waking suddenly in a bright moon- 
light I saw scattered about at a few 
yards from me five or six naked 
corpses looking as white as marble. 
The bodies had been stripped after it 
became dark by our men, to whom 
old trousers, shirts, &c., &c., were 
valuable prizes.”’ 

The French retired, and the English 
did not catch up with them until 
Ist August, ‘‘as they were marching 
out of St Estevan,’’ and presently 
their route lay along a narrow track 
beside the River Bidasoa. Then, 
‘* In another instant the whole battalion 
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was marching over the dead bodies of 
men, horses, and mules. I say, 
‘marching over them,’ for they had 
fallen so thick and in so narrow a 
space that neither man nor horse 
could place his foot without treading 
on them; and some of the mules 
that had been shot down were actually 
not dead, but moved their limbs as 
you trod upon them. By my side, 
whilst passing over this horrid sight, 
rode a lady, the wife of the adjutant 
of the battalion. She was a most 
respectable and excellent woman. 
He had risen from the ranks himself, 
and she belonged to the same class, of 
course, but was highly respected by all 
the officers of the 53rd. Poor thing, . 
she was awfully shocked and distressed 
and did not know which way to look.” 

The French continued to retreat 
over mountainous country at a pace 
which tried the pursuers very highly. 
On 2nd August Frankland remarks, 
“This was the second day on which 
neither man nor officer had any bread 
served out to him.’ Next day the 
division halted and encamped near 
Lesaca, and the baggage came up on 
the same day. 

** After this we had some weeks’ 
rest, which we all wanted, both 
officers and men. Soult having by 
this time had enough of it, and finding 
it impossible to re-enter Spain, took 
up a defensive position for the pro- 
tection of the French frontier, and, 
reorganising his army, which was 
terribly crippled and demoralised, set 
every man to work at constructing 
redoubts and breastworks, which we 
took the liberty of walking through 
three months afterwards.” 

In the meantime Frankland was 
invited to stay with his uncle, the 
General, at Maya, and was apparently 
placed temporarily on his staff. In 
riding round they saw many “ affairs 
of outposts,’ and once the General 
**took a toss”’ in very uncomfortable 
circumstances. ‘‘As we were riding 
along one day quite quietly, his 
favourite little mare gave a great 
shy and pitched the General over her 
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head on the ground. I was astonished 
at the enormous swarm of large black 
flies that rose around him when he 
touched it, which was accounted for 
by his having fallen on a great heap 
of dead bodies imperfectly buried ; 
gallant fellows of the 92nd Regiment, 
who had fallen there after a most 
desperate resistance on the 25th July, 
during the general move of the French 
for the relief of Pampeluna. One 
could see here and there a hand or 
foot of some corpse appearing above 
the ground, which was actually black- 
ened with flies.”’ 

On 7th October he went back to 
his regiment, which was apparently in 
reserve, for Frankland saw the battle of 
the Bidasoa “ without firing a shot.” 

‘“*T was, this day, surprised to find 
how slow and difficult the loading of 
the rifle was. It made me quite 
nervous when any obstinate resistance 
was made and the enemy came on 
again for any time. On these occasions 
the deliberate coolness of our green- 
coated fellows was displayed to great 
advantage.” 

On 10th November Frankland played 
a small part in the battle of the Nivelle. 
After a night march he was sent to 
reconnoitre the redoubt of St Barbe, 
which had been pounded by the English 
artillery. As has happened many 
times since, he could find no breach 
in the defences, and reported to his 
colonel accordingly. ‘‘The colonel 
immediately gave the word, ‘ Up, my 
lads,’ and the Grenadiers rushed up 
to the ditch. I dropped in and ran 
immediately to an embrasure, and 
there I found a Frenchman crouching 
under a gun. I called to him immedi- 
ately, ‘ Donnez moi la main mon ami.’ 
He gave me his hand, and with the 
assistance of one of my Grenadiers I 
was hoisted into the redoubt. When 
I got in I said to the Frenchman, 
*‘Tennez vous prés de moi, et je vous 
sauverai la vie.’ He replied, ‘Je 
voudrais bien que vous étiez au sein 
de la France.’ I then jumped on the 
parapet, put my cap on the point of 
my sword, and waved it to the staff 
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and artillery who were still in position, 
having ceased firing when our battalion 
jumped in to attack.” 

With the redoubt taken, the advance 
in that part of the line was easy. “I 
cannot refrain from recording at this 
moment the extraordinary enthusiasm 
and high spirits I felt in this chase. 
I actually felt as I had done at home 
when out with hounds. It seems 
almost an absurdity to write it, but 
it is nevertheless true, that I harked 
the men over the hedges as I would 
have done a pack of hounds, calling 
aloud, with my cap in my hand, 
*“Yoicks over. Have at them, my 
boys!’”? That was the youthful 
Ensign Frankland, but the mature 
Sir Frederick William, who recorded 
these adventures so many years after- 
wards, saw it in a rather different 
light. He stars this paragraph and 
inserts a footnote, ‘“‘I fear that this 
mention of my high spirits in action 
may appear like boasting to some, and, 
were these lines written for publication, 
I should not have written them. My 
children will understand me.” 

The advance went on until, ‘‘ We 
could see our frigates cruising about 
in front of St Jean de Luz and Bayonne, 
a very beautiful sight.’? Nothing of 
note happened until 13th December at 
Ustaritz, where Frankland saw, for 
the first time, a pontoon bridge laid, 
“and I thought it a splendid sight, 
the gallant manner in which the 
drivers dashed into the river with the 
pontoon carriages up to the pommels 
of their saddles in water.’’ He also 
had temporary charge of a captured 
French staff officer, “in my charge 
to take to the Provost Marshal in the 
rear. Fortunately I had not far to go.” 

That also was the unhappy day 
when his horse ran out of the battle 
with him. And then the army went 
into quarters at Ustaritz and Frank- 
land went to visit his uncle, the 
General, and dined at the same table 
as Lord Wellington. ‘‘ My great treat 
was a dinner with Lord Wellington, 
which was the more interesting from 
the circumstances of the Duc d’Angou- 
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léme being present. He availed himself 
of our entrance into France to promote 
and encourage a strong feeling for the 
restoration of the monarchy, which 
was beginning to show itself in the 
south. ‘The Lord,’ as we used to 
call him, was in very good spirits 
during the dinner; he had been out 
with his hounds during the day and 
had a fall from his horse; and talking 
of it said, ‘Damn it, I thought she 
would spill me,’ which amused me 
very much. Marshall Beresford and 
several other general officers besides 
my uncle dined there that day, so 
that the dinner was most interesting to 
me, and has never been forgotten.”’ 

And so, still advancing, they came 
to Bordeaux; ‘‘as the population of 
that part of the country were very 
friendly to us, it was a most delightful 
march.” They came to Le Pays du 
Landes, where the soil was so light 
that it would not hold the tent-pegs, 
and the inhabitants walked on stilts ; 
and just when Frankland was looking 
for someone to buy his horse, as there 
had been a general order dismounting 
all infantry officers, he met an old 
friend, General Anson, who took the 
lad on his staff and made him aide-de- 
camp, which made it possible for him 
to retain his horse. 

By marches by night and bridging 
the rivers with pontoons by day, 
the English Army steadily advanced 
towards Toulouse, and on 9th April 
1814 we have Frankland’s last recorded 
contact with ‘The Duke.’ 

** We heard some firing at our out- 
posts; the General mounted, and on 
riding down we found a party of men 
engaged in driving the French from 
one of the bridges over the Eis River, 
which ran along in front of the for- 
midable position which we knew we 
should have to attack very shortly, 
which bridge they were engaged in 
mining. Thinking this of great con- 
sequence, the General told me to go 
and find General Cole, our General of 
Division, and report the circumstances 
to him. After riding about a little 
time, I was told that the General was 
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with Lord Wellington on a hill a little 
way off, which was pointed out to me, 
I galloped off and soon arrived there. 

*“Lord Wellington was seated on 
the ground with a map over his knees, 
and, seeing me making my report to 
the General, he asked what it was, 
and the General said, ‘Go up yourself, 
Frankland, and tell him.’ I informed 
his Lordship of the attempt of the 
French to blow up the bridge, and of 
their having been driven off, and that 
General Anson wished to know if the 
bridge was to be defended. His 
Lordship then asked me what the 
breadth of the river was, and I said it 
seemed to me to be no more than the 
length of three pontoons, but that it 
was very deep and the banks were 
very steep. He then asked me if the 
firing party could maintain themselves 
there, and I replied, ‘Not unless a 
breastwork was thrown up.’ I also 
added that the bridge was enfiladed 
by a road that ran straight down from 
the position. After consulting his 
map for a little time he looked up 
and said, ‘You may tell General 
Anson to withdraw the men from the 
bridge.’ I made my salute, faced 
about, and after a word or two with 
General Cole, who told me we were 
to attack the position tomorrow, I 
trotted back to General Anson. 

“On my way I said to myself, 
‘I am only Ensign Frankland of the 
Queen’s, but if I were Lord Wellington 
I certainly would not allow the French 
to blow up that bridge.’ On my way 
down I could see the only bridge 
left for the whole of Marshall Beres- 
ford’s corps to pass over tomorrow 
for the attack of a most formidable 
position. In the evening, after the 
General’s dinner, we heard the bridge 
blow up.” 

So, as frequently happens, the 
Ensign thought he knew better than 
the Commander-in-Chief. But Frank- 
land was wrong; and the whole 
corps got over the other bridge next 
morning and took the ‘formidable 
position.’ It is, however, something 
to be able to record that one received 
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orders from the ‘Iron Duke,’ and in 
one’s Own mind disagreed with them. 
So it was that Frankland, as a staff 
officer, took part in the battle of 
Toulouse, where he saw a rocket 
battery in action. ‘“‘A strong body 
of cavalry came trotting down a main 
road which led over a hill from 
Toulouse. Their design was evidently 
to attack us in flank, but before they 
had time to debouch from the road, 
which was hollow with very steep 
flanks, an officer of artillery with three 
gunners carrying rockets came out 
from our ranks, and with the greatest 
coolness marched: so close up to them 
that I could not imagine what he was 
going to do, and expected that three 
or four troopers would sally out from 
the column and make them all prisoners. 
Not so; this cool fellow jumped down 
into a ditch with his men and laid a 
rocket sloping over one corner of it, 
and — phiz — off it went — into the 
middle of the cavalry. Then came 
such a rearing and stamping of horses 
as was never seen; another—and 
another—rocket was sent amongst 
them; and after a good deal of 
shouting and spurring they went about 
and galloped back up the hill!” 
Reconnoitring a day or two later, 
“TI perceived that the enemy had 
abandoned their works on the canal, 
and I fancied I could see them in 
retreat along the high road to Car- 
casonne. I said to the General, ‘ The 
enemy is off, sir, in full retreat from 
the town,’ but he would not believe it, 
and told me he would bet me five 
francs that I had made a mistake. 
But afterwards, looking through his 
 fteld-glass, he plainly saw them on the 
march, bag and baggage.”’ Frankland 
had seen the last battle of the campaign 
and was in at the finish. After the 
fury of the fight and the clash of 
contending armies the first entry into 
Toulouse was, as such things are 
curiously apt to be, very much like 
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the quiet passage of music which ends 
@ noisy symphony. 

Having won his five francs, Frank- 
land goes on to say, “ After this we, 
the General, Vernon, and myself, 
walked our horses slowly down to one 
of the bridges over the canal, and, 
finding no one to oppose us, we passed 
over it and shortly after came upon @ 
guard-house, in which was a hand- 
somely dressed guard, the officer of 
which coming forward dropped his 
sword to the General and informed him 
that La Garde Urbain had been called 
out to preserve order, and begged to 
know if he should remain at his post. 
The General answered, ‘Certainly,’ 
and we rode on until we came to the 
great square of the town; and in a 
few minutes after, down came from 
the facade of the Town Hall the bust 
of the Emperor Napoleon, a white 
flag was run up on the flagstaff, and 
a few people in the square shouted, 
‘ Vive Louis dix-huite, Vive le Roi.’ ”’ 

It was the end; and it seems 
unnecessary to add another word to 
such a perfect picture, but I think 
we must have one more short scene 
as an epilogue. Frankland went into 
quarters with his division. 

“It was a delightful time of the 
year, and I never enjoyed myself so 
much in my life. I must not forget 
to say that, on returning through 
Toulouse, I went to call on a young 
officer, a friend of mine, who had been 
wounded in the battle. As it was only 
a musket-shot through the arm and 
no bones broken, I really envied the 
fellow, who I found seated in a hand- 
some drawing-room with two very 
pretty girls keeping him company. 
One of them was singing and accom- 
panying herself on the harp. I was so 
charmed with the songs that 1 took 
their names, and she directed me to 
a music shop where I bought them 
and afterwards took them home to my 
sisters.” 
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SomE little time ago I had the 
honour to contribute to these pages 
two papers dealing with the mutinies 
in the French Army and Navy during 
and after the last Great War. Since 
then I have received many letters 
from readers who were so civil as to 
express interest in my articles on 
that subject. These letters, I need 
hardly say, delighted me greatly, 
but, in addition, I was impressed 
by the fact that almost all my friends 
(if I may so think of them) remarked 
how sparsely the mutinies had occupied 
the attention of the official and pro- 
fessional historians of 1914-19. That 
is profoundly true, but I do not think 
it is a matter for surprise. Few 
Governments care to dwell upon 
failures in discipline in their forces ; 
for, after all, it is generally depart- 
mental stupidity that causes them, 


and accordingly the subject is either 
glossed over or shrouded in discreet 


silence. It is only in recent years 
that the great naval mutinies of 1797 
have received objective treatment, and 
even such a trivial incident as the 
Bounty affair was for long buried deep 
in the archives of the Admiralty, 
far beyond the reach of the unofficial 
student. It is therefore not surprising 
that the French Republic was un- 
willing to encourage research into the 
lamentable episodes of 1917 and 1919. 

Fortunately, however, there are 
other sources which can be tapped 
by the amateur writer. From the 
point of view of ethics it is no doubt 
regrettable that frail humanity loves 
to rejoice in the other man’s troubles, 
but from the angle of the historian 
one owes much to this sad trait. 
For I have found that if I want 
information on any of the headaches 
which so beset the Entente in the 
last war I need only pursue my 
researches in the voluminous literature 


which our past and present enemies, 
the Germans, have so lavishly given 
to the world. I do not, of course, 
neglect to take much of it with the 
proverbial grain of salt, but it is 
only fair to say that much of the 
German literature published between 
1921 and 1933 was objective and 
accurate in many respects. With 
the arrival of the Nazis, however, 
propaganda swamped truth, and now 
no one takes it seriously for a moment. 

It was with these thoughts in my 
mind that I started to draft a paper 
on the decline and fall of the Kaiser’s 
Navy in the First German War, and 
accordingly I sought for 1.u1y material 
in the huge mass of books produced 
by the British, French, and American 
authors on the incredible pageant of 
1914-18. To my amazement I found 
that there was no _ authoritative 
literature on the mutinies in the 
High Seas Fleet from the Allied 
side, although most writers make 
more or less cursory reference to 
them. In despair, therefore, I turned 
to German sources, and immediately 
discovered a vast treasure-trove of 
well-documented material, much of it 
published by various university presses 
in the Fatherland. It is significant and 
not surprising that all of it appeared 
during the Weimar Republic ; for it 
would have been a brave man who 
dared to make any mention of such 
episodes after the ill-fated 30th 
January 1933. From the moment 
the Nazis came into power the glorifi- 
cation of the Armed Forces was almost 
the be-all and end-all of Herr Doktor 
Goebbels’ mission, and since that 
date no mention of the great mutinies 
has appeared openly in the Third 
Reich. It is therefore, to my mind, 
not unimportant and, I hope, not 
uninteresting to glance back over 
twenty-seven years at the sequence 
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of events which did much to give 
us the victory in 1918. Today, we 
have little to fear from German 
surface ships, thanks to the shining 
prowess of the Royal Navy, and 
accordingly we need not count on 
the consequences of another Kiel or 
Wilhelmshaven explosion. But it is 
not uninstructive to note that the 
German war machine once resembled 
a glistening red-cheeked apple, smooth 
and solid without, but rotten to the 
core within. Perhaps the worm of dis- 
sension has again been at work within 
the hard shell of Festung Deutschland. 
If so, the whole foul building may 
crumble unexpectedly, leaving behind 
it only the stench of dissolution. 

It is impossible in a paper of 
this scope to do more than glance 
at the story of the German Navy. 
But one or two facts are necessary 
for the proper understanding of what 
follows. Contrary to popular belief 
the Germans have a fairly long 
record of maritime ambition. As 


far back as 1680 King Frederick 


William of Prussia built the nucleus 
of a fleet, and even used it to found 
a small colony on the Guinea coast 
of Africa. Soon, however, under the 
pressure of military events, the 
Prussians concentrated on their army, 
and the infant navy languished and 
died not long after. It was not until 
nearly two hundred years later that 
German naval expansion became a 
vast and growing factor in that 
shifting quicksand which we call 
international affairs. Even as late 
as 1870 the navy was negligible, and 
the France of Napoleon III. had 
complete command of the sea during 
her tragic war with Bismarck’s Reich. 
It availed her little in the end, but 
it is certain that her sea-power was 
seriously regarded by the German 
Ober-kommando as a threat to the 
Baltic coasts, and it is probable, if 
less certain, that the rulers of the 
new Empire studied well the lessons 
of sea-power in the light of the Franco- 
Prussian War. During the next 
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decade the rise of the German Navy 
began in all earnest, concurrently 
with the policy of colonial expansion, 
and vast increase in overseas trade. 
In 1871 the German Empire owned 
just under one million tons of merchant 
shipping, of which all but eighty 
thousand tons was in sailing-ships. 
Thirty-five years later no less than 
three million tons of shipping were 
registered in Hamburg and Bremen, 
and the house flags of Hamburg- 
Amerika, North German Lloyd, and 
Woermann were a commonplace on 
the seven seas. In naval vessels the 
increase was even more striking. 
From the foundation of the Empire 
in the winter of 1870-71 until 1914 
the German Navy increased almost 
twenty-five times in numbers and an 
almost incalculable amount in technical 
efficiency and fire-power. In other 
words, the Imperial Navy ranked second 
only to the Royal Navy, and in some 
respects such as gunnery even excelled 
the performance of the King’s ships. 
There were many factors which 
operated to bring about this almost 
incredible state of affairs. A few 
may be mentioned: the age-old desire 
of the Germanic tribes for world 
power; the bursting energy of the 
mercantile classes of the Empire; 
the Kaiser’s passionate desire to be 
strong at sea; his pride in his brand- 
new and shining ships which his 
sardonic uncle King Edward VII. 
labelled for all time as ‘ Willy’s toys’ ; 
the explosive activities of Von Tirpitz 
at the Marineamt ; and perhaps most 
of all the widespread propaganda of 
the Navy League (Deutsche Flotten- 
verein) and the Pan-German Society, 
both of which, disinterestedly sub- 
sidised by Herren Krupp, Stumm, and 
Hugenberg, flooded Central Europe 
with the gospel of Germany’s place 
in the sun. It is known, for example, 
that the great firm of Krupps con- 
tributed over £40,000 to the Navy 
League, and, better still, placed two 
newspapers of wide circulation at the 
disposal of its governing body. The 
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fact that those selfless patriots got 
most of the contracts for the armament 
of the new ships is quite beside the 
point. The Imperial Navy grew 
apace, and it was not without some 
degree of confidence that its chiefs faced 
the challenge of 1914. Admittedly 
the British fleet was considerably 
superior in numbers and _ possibly 
gun-power. But it had vastly greater 
commitments, while the Kaiser’s ships 
could lie snugly in Kiel and Wilhelms- 
haven and emerge only when it 
suited the High Command. No doubt 
Grand Admiral Tirpitz stroked his 
spade-shaped beard with a certain 
complacence that strange August now 
so long ago. 

If so, it was of short duration. A 
sharp engagement in Heligoland Bight 
in the first few days of the war showed 
that the hand of the British Navy 
had lost none of its cunning, despite 
the fact that its last great engagement 
had been fought on the 21st October 
1805. In a startled flurry the German 
ships retired hastily behind the mine- 
fields of the ‘wet triangle,’ leaving 
some of their consorts behind in 
flames. A thousand miles to the south 
the Goeben and Breslau dodged like 
snipes across the Mediterranean, fleeing 
from the wrath to come, and stopped 
their headlong flight only when their 
anchors roared out in the Golden 
Horn. The redoubtable Von Spee 
had disappeared into the wastes of 
the Pacific with his crack squadron, 
and anxious ears and eyes sought for 
his whereabouts in vain. Fora moment 
the curtain lifted as gallant Sir 
Christopher Craddock was annihilated 
by Von Spee’s vastly superior forces, 
and in far-distant Berlin the bells 
swung in a delirium of rejoicing that 
the trident had been wrenched from 
Britannia’s hand for good and all. 
But soon, as in another place and age, 
the inhabitants ‘ rang’ not the bells but 
wrung their hands, as Nemesis in the 
shape of Admiral Sturdee smashed 
the pride of the Kaiser’s Navy off 
the bleak Falklands. It was too 
much for the Supreme War Lord. 
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What! Risk any more of his precious 
ships! Destroy that which he had 
lovingly cherished all those years! 
Never! Not unwillingly, one thinks, 
courtly old Admiral Pohl, the Chief 
of Staff, announced to his rival Tirpitz 
the commands of his Imperial master 
that in future the fleet was in no cir. 
cumstances to be risked, and that only 
by personal order of the All-Highest 
was any major unit to go to sea. 

In vain did Tirpitz plead and 
rage against the decision. The policy 
of conserving the main battle fleet 
was rigidly enforced, and the great 
ships swung idly round their buoys 
in Kiel and Wilhelmshaven as the 
year 1915 moved to its close. Even 
a cautious foray into the Baltic was 
not looked upon favourably by the 
Emperor, and in a passion of frustra- 
tion the old Admiral saw precious 
time slipping away beyond recall. 

There is a saying in our sea services 
which bears the stamp of profound 
wisdom: ‘‘Men and ships rot in 
port,’ and‘in very truth some acute 
minds in the Marineamt saw its 
force. In and out of season the 
Emperor was subjected to constant 
pressure to revise his policy of con- 
servation. The comparative failure 
of the U-boat campaign in 1915 and 
the early part of the following year 
lent force to the arguments of the 
aggressive school, and they were 
strongly backed by the Chancellor, 
Bethmann-Hollweg, fixed in his deter- 
mination never to provoke the United 
States too far by unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare. Typically vacillating, 
the Kaiser listened to the advocates 
of both policies, but in time he gave 
his decision. Within limits the battle 
fleet might be used, but only when 
the chances of victory were over- 
whelming. There were to be no more 
Dogger Bank affairs or débdcles like 
the Falklands. With these stipulations 
the All-Highest reluctantly gave way 
to the ‘attack’ school of thought, 
and, given the proverbial inch, they 
at once took the ell. Changes were 
made in the naval High Command. 
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To the vigorous if bourgeois hands of 
Admiral Scheer the fleet was entrusted, 
and a sharp rise in morale became 
noticeable in the capital ships. With 
enthusiasm their crews trained hard, 
and, ceaselessly supervised and en- 
couraged by their Commander-in-Chief, 
toiled night and day in preparation for 
Der Tag. 

It seems appropriate to say a little 
at this point about the state of morale 
in the High Seas Fleet in the months 
preceding Jutland. At the outbreak 
of war the spirits of all ranks were 
high. In cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines, and other small ships that 
mysterious and vital thing we call 
morale was excellent, and indeed it 
continued to be so right to the end 
of the chapter. But as the war dragged 
on it became painfully apparent to 
the Naval Staff that all was not well 
in the big ships of the battle fleet. 
For one thing the crews were bored 
with ceaseless futile drills and never 
a sight of the enemy. For another, 
living conditions aboard the capital 
ships were far from comfortable. 
They had been built largely for 
operational use in the North Sea 
with its short distances and brief 
absences from port, and it was con- 
sidered by the German naval architects 
that armour was more necessary than 
commodious quarters for the men who 
manned the ships. It was therefore 
the practice both before and during 
the war to send the bulk of the crews 
ashore to cheerless barracks, leaving 
only a nucleus to maintain the necessary 
services. 

One need not be a sailor to realise 


‘the logical sequence of such a policy. 


For a ship is more than a mass of 
steel, wire, and wood to the seaman. 
It is a sentient living thing which he 
loves with a deep-seated reverence, 
and in time grows almost into its 
fabric. Under the German system 
that love with all its implications of 
fighting efficiency had no chance to 
flourish. The sailor was a soldier, 
drilled and regimented, and his ‘sea 
sense’ suffered accordingly. 


Sic Transit. 
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There is another aspect to the 
question of morale which has not, 
so far as I am aware, been mentioned 
by any students of German naval 
history. Traditionally the Army is 
the élite service of Prussia, and for 
long there was a tremendous rivalry 
beneath the smooth surface of 
co-operation between the War Ministry 
and the Admiralty. The soldiers 
grudged every mark allotted to the 
Navy, which, they felt with justice, 
was becoming a dangerous rival to 
the lofty position so long held by the 
officer corps of the Army. Matters 
were not helped by the Emperor’s 
partiality for his brand-new hobby, 
and about 1900 the General Staff 
decided to make the best of a bad job. 
Through the medium of the Kaiser’s 
Military Cabinet, it was put to him 
that his Navy’s efficiency could be 
vastly increased by a more soldier-like 
training régime, and the All-Highest, 
anxious to make the best of two 
worlds, agreed. In due course the 
curricula for naval officers and men 
became heavily tinged with the military 
hue, and much attention was devoted 
to such matters as ceremonial drill 
and the niceties of a heel-clicking 
finish to nautical evolutions. All very 
necessary, perhaps, to an army, but 
hardly calculated to raise the esprit-de- 
corps of a young navy. So deeply, 
indeed, did the military idea permeate 
the fleet, that it was universally known 
throughout Central Europe as the 
‘ Seventy-sixth,’ since the 76th Regi- 
ment of Infantry was usually in 
garrison at Kiel. 

It would be possible, of course, to 
lay too much stress on such factors 
in the Imperial Navy. Generally one 
can say with truth that the German 
seamen, especially those from the 
great Hanseatic cities and the Frisian 
Islands, were very good. Behind 
them was a long maritime tradition 
going back over the centuries to the 
dawn of history, and this, properly 
cherished and encouraged, might have 
changed the fate of nations. But 
with the outbreak of war the long- 
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service personnel suffered dilution 
with a vast mass of conscripts, 
many of them unwilling, from the 
great centres of industry. Naval 
morale was not assisted by the kindly 
action of the military authorities, who, 
with the enthusiastic help of the 
police, saw to it that the fleet got all 
those men known to hold extreme 
Social Democratic and Communist 
ideas. The possibilities to an agitator 
of cramped barracks or mess-decks 
need no enlargement. 

Furthermore, as the war dragged on, 
the best of the long-service men 
either volunteered for, or were drafted 
to smaller ships and submarines 
which were constantly on active service 
at sea. And with them went the cream 
of the officer corps, to be replaced by 
arrogant ‘rank-conscious’ reservists, 
inexperienced and tactless in their 
handling of highly inflammable 


material. Nevertheless, the High Seas 
Fleet which steamed out of Heligoland 
Bight at the end of May 1916 was an 
opponent well worthy of the Royal 


Navy’s steel. 

It is not germane to this paper to 
recapitulate the mighty clash which 
shook the world off Jutland Bank. 
Suffice it to say that we took grievous 
wounds, and lost many a fine ship 
and brave seaman. But the fact 
remains that we kept the seas. Scheer, 
fine tactician as he was, saw that his 
position was hopeless and fled before 
the overwhelming might of the Grand 
Fleet. Despite the frantic boasts of 
the contemporary German Press and 
the legend of the Skaggerak which 
still lingers on, the Royal Navy fulfilled 
its age-old part and left Great Britain 
mistress of the seas. From the Glorious 
First of June 1916, when the enemy 
returned to his home ports, dates 
the story of the mutiny in his fleet. 
The seeds of trouble were there, as I 
have tried to show, but it was not until 
after Jutland that they germinated 
into a strange red flower in the lurid 
days of October and November 1918. 

In his headquarters on the Western 
Front the Emperor heard the news 
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of his Navy’s débacle. On the Imperial 
brow the thunder gathered, and then 
the lightning flashed. Over the heads 
of his shocked entourage poured a 
torrent of vituperation, the burden 
of which was, “‘I told youso.”’ Never 
again must the fleet be risked. That 
was final, and he who ventured to 
broach the matter again did so at his 
peril. It says much for Scheer’s 
courage that he ventured to sea again 
a few days afterwards, before the 
Imperial ukase could be put into 
effect officially. But perhaps he 
realised that the All-Highest was 
rapidly becoming a cipher in the 
calculations of Field-Marshal Paul von 
Hindenburg and his brilliant if neurotic 
alter ego, Erich Ludendorff. 

As it happened, however, the 
Emperor’s command suited the policy 
of the real rulers of Germany. Ata 
council held in Berlin at the end of 
August 1916 it was decided by the 
civil, military, and naval chiefs that 
the Hochseeflotte would be much 
more effective as a bargaining pawn 
at the peace conference than a fighting 
machine afloat. Accordingly it swung 
dismally at its moorings, sombre 
ships manned by men without pride 
or hope, through the dreary autumn 
months of the third year of the war. 

Far away, in a little room in a 
labyrinth of masonry a stone’s-throw 
from Whitehall, a burly man in the 
uniform of a Captain R.N. conned 
the reports which his agents sent 
him from the German naval bases. 
He had much practice in estimating 
their value; for he was none other than 
‘C.,’ head of the British Secret Service 
through seven tremendous years, and 
it was unlikely that he would ever 
err on the side of optimism. But one 
drab February day a little paragraph 
in a brief report caught his eye, and 
its significance was duly recorded in @ 
singularly acute brain. Approval had 
been given by the Commander-in-Chief 
at Wilhelmshaven for officers to carry 
small arms ashore ‘‘ for their personal 
protection.” All was obviously not well 
with the morale of the High Seas Fleet. 
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Confirmation of the truth of the 
agent’s report came dramatically, just 
four months later. In the first week 
of June 1917, Squadron IV. of the 
Hochseeflotte lay sullenly at anchor 
in the Schillig Roads a few miles down 
the Jade River from Wilhelmshaven. 
This squadron, one of the most power- 
ful in the German Navy, was composed 
of five battleships of the Kaiser class, 
armed with twelve-inch guns. The 
flagship, Friederich Der Grosse (Dicke 
Fritz—Big Freddy—the sailors called 
her), had recently been flagship of 
the whole fleet, but on the com- 
missioning of the new Baden had 
reverted to the lower status. Her 
sister ships, Prinzregent Lwuitpold, 
Kaiserin, Markgraf, and Kénig Albert, 
lay in company with. her, towering 
above the low banks and the muddy 
waters of the Jade. Soon afterwards 
the squadron was joined by the 
dreadnought Thuringen; though it 
appears that she was normally based 
on Kiel, coming for the moment under 
the flag of Squadron IV. 

Of all these ships Prinzregent 
Initpold, from the point of view of 
morale, was the worst. So much so, 
indeed, that she was known through- 
out the Imperial Navy as the Convict 
Ship. A repository of all ‘ bad hats,’ 
she was commanded by Acting Captain 
Herzbruch, a famous martinet whose 
ideas of discipline had been formed in 
the highest traditions of Prussian 
militarism and whose Punishment 
Returns caused some comment even in 
the not over-humanitarian atmosphere 
of the High Command. Nevertheless, 
it was believed that Herzbruch was a 


Suitable officer to lick the recalcitrant 


conscript material into shape, and, 
despite some opposition from Scheer 
himself, he remained in his appointment 
almost till the final crash. It is beyond 
all doubt that Herzbruch was hated 
by his subordinates, and if anyone is 
to blame for the subsequent explosion, 
he is the man. 

The trouble, like so many other 
cataclysms, began in a very small 
way. On the 4th of June 1917 a 
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deputation of stokers requested per- 
mission to complain about the poor 
food in their Messes. The junior 
engineer officer who saw them seems 
to have been sympathetic, and passed 
the complaint on to his superior, 
who in his turn interviewed Captain 
Herzbruch. His reception from that 
quarter was of such a nature as to 
shock even the case-hardened engineer- 
commander, and hastily he informed 
the deputation that owing to Germany’s 
food position, nothing could be done 
at the moment. Usually this would 
have sufficed for the docile human 
material who fought Germany’s battles, 
but this time the officer was dealing 
with ill-disciplined, class-conscious con- 
scripts who had the temerity to inform 
their incredulous superior that the 
Officers’ Mess did not seem to be suffer- 
ing from the blockade, and that the 
luxury therein was causing much 
adverse comment on the lower deck. 
This was unhappily true, as the 
engineer-commander well knew, but, 
summoning all his bellowing powers, 
he dismissed the deputation with dire 
threats of punishment, and turned to 
more important matters. 
Unfortunately, however, the stokers 
were not so easily cowed. With 
remarkable speed a form of hunger 
strike took place that night, and in 
the other ships of the squadron their 
comrades followed suit. The officers, 
amazed and helpless, could do nothing, 
and immediate reports sped to the 
Admiralty in Berlin. Annoyed, per- 
haps, at such a triviality, the Naval 
Staff issued peremptory orders that 
an extra bowl of soup should be given 
to all men on stokehold duty who 
wished it, and, satisfied for the time 
being, the men called off the strike in 
Squadron IV. The lower deck, for 
the first time in German naval history, 
had won a concession. It was a 
dangerous precedent ; for it showed the 
dissidents the possibilities of mass 
action, and some acute minds noted 
them for future use. The spark had 
been applied to the train, and it was 
travelling briskly towards the powder. 
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In the Reichstag the Imperial Gov- 
ernment was embarrassed. Rumours 
of unrest in the fleet had reached 
the ears of the Social Democrats, 
and, not weary in well-doing, they 
bombarded the Secretary of the Navy 
with awkward questions on the dietetic 
deficiencies of the lower deck. At 
last, weary of it all, that potentate 
announced that, to mend matters, a 
Messing Committee would be formed 
in all ships, and that representatives 
could be elected by the seamen and 
stokers to sit on it. Thus, in the 
highest traditions of Parliamentary 
procedure the harassed Secretary stifled 
criticism of his régime, and by that 
much brought the final crash nearer. 
The promulgation of this order to 
the fleet was hailed with ominous 
pleasure by the lower deck. The 
agitators were quick to point out 
that their action in June had already 
won another concession, and that if 
only the seamen held together nothing 
could withstand their demands. To 
the Messing Committee of Prinzregent 
Luitpold, Seaman Hans Beckers and 
Stoker Alwyn Kobis were elected with 
acclamation, and with great gusto 
they entered upon their duties of 
unhelpful critics, fortified by the 
knowledge that behind them stood the 
whole authority of the Admiralty. 
From the officers’ angle two more 
virulent agitators could not have been 
chosen. Beckers and Kobis had been 
hand-picked by the Hamburg police 
during one of their periodical round-ups 
as most dangerous revolutionaries, 
and, in accordance with the usual 
gentleman’s arrangement with the 
Army, had been drafted to the fleet. 
Both men were plausible talkers, 
fairly well educated for their class, 
and deeply imbued with Marxian 


ideas. In a very short time they had 
established a powerful ascendancy 
over their shipmates, and soon un- 
obtrusive pamphlets began to circulate 
among the lower deck, calling on 
it to follow the lurid example of 
Tsarist Russia and rise against the 
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officers and other oppressors of the 
workers. Even Captain Herzbruch 
himself was not exempt from the 
attentions of Herren Beckers and 
Kobis ; for one morning his incredulous 
eyes saw, fair-stencilled on a gun-shield, 
the stirring exhortation of the Com- 
munist Manifesto: ‘‘ Workers of the 
world, unite! You have nothing to 
lose but your chains!’’ It may not 
be without significance that the gallant 
officer went sick that day, and one 
fears that the shock was too much for 
him. Nevertheless, he appears to 
have been blind to the writing on the 
wall; for nothing was done to remove 
the menace to discipline, other than a 
general order forbidding marking the 
paintwork ! 

In the meanwhile, Beckers and 
Kobis were busy. Without delay 
they made contact with three men 
of the Friederich Der Grosse, Stoker 
Petty Officer Willi Sachse, Seaman 
Max Reichpietsch, and Stoker Willi 
Weber, as vicious a trio of agitators 
as ever emerged with police help 
from the Berlin slums and the Leipzig 
rookeries. In latrines and smoky 
little beer halls ashore the quintet 
exchanged views and Communist 
literature for circulation among their 
flocks, nor were they deterred by a 
fleet Order which most strictly forbade 
the possession of Socialist pamphlets 
by any member of the Navy under 
heavy penalties. Aboard the ships 
flimsy leaflets passed briskly from 
hand to hand, advocating a ‘ people’s 
peace ’ and the formation of Soldaten- 
bund (Fighting Men’s Councils). 
Among the younger sailors the effect 
became painfully obvious as the roll 
of defaulters swelled to incredible pro- 
portions in the ships of Squadron IV. 

About the beginning of July 1917 
Reichpietsch was granted leave to go 
to Berlin, and, with the consent of 
his colleagues, took the opportunity 
to visit the offices of the horribly 
named Unabhangige Sozial-Demokrat- 
ische Partei Deutschland, the extreme 
left wing of the Socialists. This body 
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had been expelled from the original 
Party on account of its revolutionary 
tenets, and there is reason to believe 
that it was in receipt of considerable 
subsidies from the Bolsheviks of Russia. 
It welcomed Reichpietsch with open 
arms, and introduced him to the 
sanctum of the famous Frau Zietz. 
That feminine paladin of the Revolu- 
tion supplied him with vast quantities 
of illegal literature, and also advised 
him of the Party’s plans to end the 
war by a general strike among the 
workers and fighting forces. In his 
turn Reichpietsch promised to increase 
his propaganda work in the fleet and 
to keep in touch with the Party leaders. 
Then he returned to his ship, impressed 
with the possibility that he was the 
German Lenin. 

In the second week of July Squadron 
IV. proceeded to Kiel via the Canal. 
Ashore the discussions of the sailors’ 
leaders continued, and it was agreed 
that the Union should be formed 
forthwith both in the ships and in 
the great Wik Barracks up on the 
wooded hill. Under conditions of 
great secrecy the roll of members 
increased rapidly, and soon the Union 
was formally affiliated to the Inde- 
pendent Social Democrats in Berlin. 
It was a pretty touch on the part of 
Weber to elect Frau Zietz as an 
honorary stoker, though it is not 
recorded that the lady appreciated 
the honour to any great extent. These 
intelligentsia, as we know even in 
this happy land, have strong views on 
class distinction. 

Like wildfire the movement spread 
through the fleet. Soon even the 


’ truisers and destroyers were infected, 


and no doubt the efforts of Stoker 
Herre, late editor of the revolutionary 
‘Leipziger Zeitung,’ bore useful fruit. 
By the 20th July the Soldatenbund 
had well over seventy per cent of 
the crews on the list, and, incredible 
as it may seem, the officers remained 
in blissful ignorance of the twelve 
thousand vipers in their bosoms. 

On that date trouble broke out, 
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inevitably in the Prinzregent Luitpold. 
A large number of the crew refused 
to coal ship, and cut up the gear. 
Next day, while passing through a 
lock of the Kiel Canal, a lightning 
strike forced the apoplectic Herzbruch 
to anchor, much to the annoyance of 
his next astern. A few arrests were 
made, and the matter reported to the 
Commander-in-Chief, who returned no 
answer at all. I have read that the 
report was suppressed by a disloyal 
warrant officer in Scheer’s office, but 
I have no confirmation of this. On 
the face of it, it appears unlikely that 
a subordinate officer would handle such 
explosive material. 

Four days later, on the 25th July, 
at Kiel, the first blood was shed in 
the fleet. Late that night Captain 
Thorbecke, commanding the Kénig 
Albert, was thrown into the sea from 
his gig by unknown hands while 
returning from a bibulous evening 
with a brother officer. When his 
body was recovered on the 30th July 
it was found that he had been stabbed 
in the nape of the neck by some 
sharp instrument, and that he had 
been dead before he struck the water. 
The greatest precautions were taken 
by the Fleet Command to prevent this 
episode from leaking out. It is 
probable that, though symptomatic, 
the murder was the result of a private 
feud, for Thorbecke was a noted 
martinet to his subordinates. 

In Berlin, at the offices of the 
U.S.P.D., the news of the disturbances 
in the Prinzregent caused the utmost 
consternation. Premature action, the 
Party leaders felt, would ruin every- 
thing, and Comrade Scheele of the 
Secretariat was despatched hot-foot 
to Kiel to reason with the spirited 
brethren of the Union. But when he 
arrived on the morning of the 3lst 
he found he was too late; for 250 men 
of the cruiser Pillau had walked ashore 
the previous day, and matters had 
gone too far to be checked by an 
ill-clad civilian from Berlin. Crest- 
fallen he returned to be greeted with 

xq 
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worse news by his alarmed comrades. 
Hans Beckers, drunk with power, 
had led over seven hundred men ashore 
from the Prinzregent, now at Wil- 
helmshaven, and after a hectic day of 
liberty had been arrested and now 
languished with Kobis in the Naval 
Detention Barracks, awaiting trial by 
court martial for high treason. 

Nor was that the worst of the news 
which followed on the night of the 
2nd of August. Beckers, it appeared, 
had managed to smuggle a note to his 
Committee, calling on them to declare 
a general strike aboard all ships, and 
as a result twelve out of twenty-four 
battleships and dozens of smaller 
craft were blazing to high heaven with 
mutiny. Helpless, the officers heard 
the men refuse duty, but after a stunned 
silence the High Command acted. 
Known agitators or unreliable sailors 
were ruthlessly arrested by loyal 
petty officers and marines, police 
agents ferreted ashore for evidence, 
a@ great mass meeting of the muti- 
neers was broken up, and hundreds 
of its participants thrown into gaol. 
Inevitably some of the staider seamen 
were willing to denounce their com- 
rades as ringleaders, and it was not 
long before the back of the mutiny 
was broken and Sachse, Reichpietsch, 
and Weber joined Beckers and Kobis 
in the naval prison. By the afternoon 
of 5th August the fleet was well in 
hand, and justice could then ,take its 
course. Arraigned before court 
martial the five heard the charge 
of high treason in war-time with 
expressionless faces. The result was 
inevitable. All were sentenced to 
death by shooting, but Admiral Scheer 
commuted the sentences on Sachse, 
Weber, and Beckers to fifteen years 
penal servitude. The other two were 
executed on the morning of 5th Sep- 
tember 1917 at Wahn, near Cologne, 
by an Army firing-party. At two 
minutes past seven Major von Mohrs 
gave them the coup-de-grice, and 
the bullet-torn bodies were buried in 
the yard of the prison, The first 
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phase of the High Seas Fleet mutiny 
was over. 

It is apparent that the outbreaks 
caused a radical revision in the higher 
direction of the German Navy. Many 
commanding officers were retired or 
transferred, and a certain improve. 
ment in food and discipline became 
noticeable. The U.S.P.D. in Berlin, 
hard pressed by the authorities, were 
quick to deny any participation in 
the mutinies, and for a time the 
extreme parties lost a good deal of 
prestige among their supporters. The 
vast military successes of the Army 
in Russia did much to improve service 
and civilian morale, and one or two 
sorties by the less important units of 
the fleet did their share in raising the 
spirits of all ranks. It was therefore 
with a fair degree of confidence that the 
war-weary German nation faced 1918. 

The spring of that tremendous year 
was bright for the Central Powers. 
In strange anticipation of Christmas 
1944, the Allies fell back before the 
fury of Ludendorff’s offensive, and 
for a few weeks the wings of victory 
brushed tantalisingly near the rulers 
of the German Empire. But with 
high summer their hopes faded and 
died, and at Spa there were long 
faces and neurotic outbursts as’ Foch 
struck back with massive and ever- 
increasing strength. That August, 
on the “black day of the German 
Army ’”’ as its Quartermaster-General 
termed it, British tanks and men 
ripped open the enemy front, and 
then it was clear that the war was 
lost to the Kaiser’s Army. Back and 
yet farther back staggered the field- 
grey divisions, many fighting with 
the obstinate hardihood of their tribe, 
but the trickle of deserters became 
a stream and then a flood. In his 
great room at General Headquarters, 
Ludendorff wept as he saw the in- 
credible figures pour in from the 
subordinate commanders. 

On the 12th August 1918 Admiral 
Scheer, newly appointed Chief of the 
Naval Staff, arrived at Spa for a 
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conference. His powers had been 
vastly increased, and now his authority 
over the Navy was absolute. As 
equal to equals, then, he conferred 
with Field-Marshals Paul von Hinden- 
burg and Erich Ludendorff on the 
desperate position of the Reich. For 
desperate it was. The Army was 
counting its last man, and the 4lst 
Infantry Division had deserted almost 
en masse. Could the Navy help? 
For a space Scheer cogitated, then he 
spoke. ‘‘ Your Excellencies, I pin 
my hopes to the U-boats. Release 
me 70,000 men for the yards and 
we shall yet win this war, or, at least, 
force @ compromise peace.’’ I often 
wonder if the Admiral’s words still 
echo in the Wilhelmstrasse in this year 
of victory. 

Finally, the war chiefs decided that 
only by ruthless use of the underwater 
arm could the war be brought to a 
more or less satisfactory end for 
Germany, and reluctantly Ludendorff 
agreed to see what he could do to 
release soldiers from the Front. Then, 
under the glare of flares and arc-lamps, 
they would be driven night and day 
to build the U-boats to which the 
hopes of the Reich clung. Fuel and 
material, the Admiral assured his 
anxious listeners, were available in 
ample quantities. 

But something went wrong with 
the plans of Germany’s war chiefs. 
As September faded into October her 
Allies tottered and fell, under the 
hammer of the Western Powers, and 
one day Ludendorff’s nerve gave way. 
An armistice, an immediate armistice 
was vitally necessary if the Reich 


‘was to be saved from total and 


irretrievable ruin. And from him the 
infection of defeatism spread ever 
more widely till it reached the lowest of 
the sailors at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven. 
Germany was lost. The war would 
soon be over, and war-weary men 
could return to their homes. Gott sie 
danke, there would be an end to all 
this futility, and what mattered it to 
& worker who was nominally the 
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victor? In those tense days at the 
end of October 1918 the last feeble 
flickers of the Navy’s fighting spirit 
died away. One doubts if ever it 
revived again when one thinks of this 
present war at sea. 

But in the Officers’ Messes the talk 
was not of home. It was hot-headed, 
arrogant, mad. What, would the 
Hochseeflotte tamely surrender to its 
enemies ? Was it not the duty and 
honour of the Navy to strike at proud 
Britain on the seas, and, if need be, 
go down fighting to the last? From 
Admiral’s state-room to the cabin of 
the most junior officer the wild talk 
ran. It was immaterial that Prince 
Max’s Cabinet was seeking an 
armistice. Since when did German 
officers defer to civilians in a matter of 
honour or anything else ? 

On the evening of 29th October 
1918 Admiral von Hipper, Commander- 
in-Chief of the High Seas Fleet, met 
his senior ‘officers. Quietly, and in a 
few words, he informed them that the 
fleet was going to seek battle with 
the enemy off the Belgian coast in 
order to relieve the pressure on the 
retreating armies. Each ship was 
to be ready to sail not later than 
midnight, and any attempts at indis- 
cipline were to receive no mercy. 
Then, with a final exhortation to his 
officers to remember their honour as 
wearers of the ‘ Kaiser’s coat,’ the 
Admiral dismissed them to their duty. 

Back in their crowded ships the 
captains issued their orders to raise 
steam with all despatch and to 
prepare for sea. The results were 
immediate. Ship after ship reported 
to the Admiral that the crews were 
refusing duty, and that bloodshed was 
inevitable if any attempt was made 
to coerce them. From Thuringen, 
Helgoland, Markgraf the signals 
streamed in. It was mutiny at last 
in all earnestness. Far below in the 
hell of the boiler-rooms yelling stokers 
drew the fires. On deck their comrades 
smashed the anchor gear with sledge- 
hammers and plunged the ships into 
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darkness by a slash of a knife. At 
midnight Von Hipper realised he was 
beaten and cancelled the order. And 
all through the night the exultant 
cheers of the mutineers crashed out 
over the muddy waters of the Jade. 
At four o’clock of the afternoon of 
30th October the Admiral held another 
conference. By the advice of his 
flag officers he determined to crush 
the revolt by use of loyal ships, and 
to his notice was brought Ober- 
Leutnant Johann Spiess, captain of 
the U 135 and a hard-bitten veteran 
of the submarine service. This officer 
at once was ordered to sink Thuringen 
at her anchors if she still proved 
obdurate. It is noteworthy that 
Spiess was given no written authority 
for this drastic course of action. 
Nevertheless, he successfully threatened 
the great battleship ; for armed marines 
were able to board her and arrest three 
hundred and fifty men. A similar 
operation on Helgoland produced a 
further two hundred prisoners. It is 
regrettable from the point of view of 
the gallant Spiess that the marines 
almost at once fraternised with their 
prisoners, who vanished with all speed 
into the blue. 
- At this stage the harassed Hipper 
acted with commendable promptitude. 
The battle-cruisers were despatched to 
Wilhelmshaven, Squadron I. to Bruns- 
buttel, Squadron III. to Kiel, and, 
surprisingly enough, Squadron IV., 
fons et origo of all the pother, being 
then comparatively loyal, was sent 
to watch the coasts of the ‘ wet 
triangle.’ It is clear that by the 
3lst October Hipper was doing all he 
could to preserve his command from 
total dissolution, and that he had given 
up any wild dreams of battles at sea. 
On the Ist November Squadron ITI. 
arrived at Kiel. It comprised the 
Kénig, Grosser Kurfurst, Markgraf, 
and Kronprinz Wilhelm, all poor in 
morale, but the officers believed that 
they would soon get their subordinates 
in hand in the familiar surroundings 
of the great naval port. They were 
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soon to be disappointed, for nothing 
could stop the rot now. Before the 
ships had been properly anchored 
hundreds of men swarmed ashore 
and fraternised with the workers in 
the dockyard. Through the streets 
crashed exultant processions, singing 
the ‘‘ Red Flag’’ and bawling Com. 
munist slogans, while the patrols and 
police stood helplessly by. Poor 
Admiral Souchon, Governor of Kiel 
and hero of the Goeben affair, had 
little joy in his office in those incredible 
days. 

Inflamed by their contact with the 
dockyard men, the seamen formulated 
a series of demands. Abolition of 
rank, amnesty for all under arrest, 
the prohibition of salutes, and finally 
the abdication of the Kaiser. In 
collaboration with men from the 
fleet, Stokers Karl Artelt and Hans 
Podolski consulted with Lothar Popp, 
local secretary of the U.S.P.D., and 
it was decided that these demands 
should be placed before Souchon. 
Artelt, a former employee of Krupps, 
had been dismissed for seditious 
activities in 1917, and after serving 
@ six months sentence had _ been 
drafted to the Navy! His seed fell 
on fruitful soil in that November of 
1918. For even civilian Kiel was 
ripe for revolution. A great strike 
at the Germania Works in January 
had been savagely suppressed, and a 
smaller affair among the naval clothing 
store workers had been similarly 
treated. At a mass meeting held 
at the Trade Union House a resolution 
of solidarity had been passed with 
acclamation,- and the most violent 
speeches made. Stoker Artelt did 
little stoking that week. 

Aboard the ships disciplipe had 
broken down completely. The dirty 
unshaven men slopped about in all 
stages of undress and helped themselves 
liberally to the wardroom stores. 
Wisely, perhaps, the officers did not 
attempt forcibly to recall their sub- 
ordinates to their duty, though one 
or two hot-heads were roughly handled 
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ashore for alleged arrogant manners. 
As yet, the mutiny was more like a 
badly organised jamboree, and it was 
hoped by Souchon and his staff that 
things might yet right themselves. 
It is true that the Governor had 
considered sending for help from the 
Headquarters of the Altona Military 
District, but he had been advised 
that there was no need for such 
drastic measures. 

On Sunday, 3rd November, matters 
took @ more serious turn. A pro- 
cession of sailors was fired on by a 
naval patrol under Ober-Leutnant 
Steinhauser, and several of the demon- 
strators were killed. Mad with rage, 
the seamen rioted at the great Wik 
Barracks, and insulted the Commodore, 
Captain Bartels, who was widely 
known to the Navy as ‘‘ Der Holzern 
Christus ’’ (the wooden Christ). Then 
a deputation marched to the office 
of Admiral Souchon and presented the 
series of demands on which I have 
already touched. 

Not unnaturally, the Governor pled 
that only his superiors in the Mar- 
ineamt and the Cabinet could grant 
such sweeping conditions, and asked 
for time to communicate them to 
Berlin. This request the mutineers 
conceded, and poor Souchon had the 
humiliation of confessing to his Govern- 
ment that he had lost all control of 
Kiel. It may have comforted him a 
little to hear that Haussmann, the 
Secretary of State,.and Noske, the 
famous Socialist and soon to be 
Defence Minister, were coming to 
help him in his hard task of preserving 
order. 


“In the middle of his telephone con- 


versation that lurid Sunday the 
Admiral received word that a huge 
mass of sailors was advancing on the 
tity to hoist the Red Flag and proclaim 
& republic. In deep humiliation he 
requisitioned for troops from Hamburg, 
lubeck and Neumunster, and they 
duly arrived late that night. But the 
mutineers were too much for him. 
The arriving trains were rushed by 
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the sailors, and the surprised soldiers, 
perhaps not unwillingly, found them- 
selves disarmed. Only a company 
led by the capable Captain Trowitz 
was able to reach the Governor’s 
offices. These men were never used, 
and were soon withdrawn. Poor 
Souchon finished a crowded day by 
being arrested by a few of his erstwhile 
subordinates, though he was quickly 
released by order of the Seamen’s 
Committee. 

Red Monday. The news that the 
Government was sending Noske and 
Haussmann had a calming effect on 
the flattered mariners for a little, and 
the ambassadors from Berlin received 
a tumultuous reception. Noske, in 
particular, was carried shoulder high 
to his car, and invited to affirm the 
solidarity of the workers and service- 
men. But Noske was a very old hand 
at demagogy, and quickly saw that 
anarchy was on the way. With a 
graceful acknowledgment of all they 
had done, he warned the excited 
sailors that order must be maintained 
at all costs, otherwise they would 
lose all they had gained. At the 
same time he promised them that 
vast changes socially were coming, 
and that the days of the Empire 
were numbered. Then, pardonably 
exhausted, he hurried off to confer 
with Souchon, who, it seems, was 
a broken man. In effect, on Red 
Monday, the last vestiges of monarchial 
authority vanished from Kiel. In 
the afternoon serious rioting broke 
out all over the city, and many officers 
were beaten up and their rank badges 
torn from their uniforms, both ashore 
and in the ships. By Monday night 
the port was clear of all loyal troops, 
and the civil police could only watch 
the situation with folded helpless hands. 

On the Tuesday, early in the morn- 
ing, a wild rumour swept the city. 
Peace had been proclaimed, the British 
Navy was under the Red Flag, and 
Britain a Soviet Republic. Cheering 
madly, the sailors rushed through the 
streets, maltreating any officers they 
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encountered, while in the harbour 
Sub-Lieutenant Zenker was shot down 
and killed aboard the Kénig for refusing 
to allow the Red Flag to be hoisted. 
The training-ship, Schlesien, manned 
by loyal cadets, turned her obsolete 
guns on the harbour, but by direct 
order of Noske no further action was 
taken. In the meantime Prince Henry 
of Prussia, brother to the Kaiser, senior 
naval officer in the command, wisely 
departed to the Danish frontier, where 
he watched events with, I trust, 
academic detachment. 

Through Germany swept the flames 
of revolution. The mutiny of tke 
fleet at Kiel spread rapidly to the 
other ships in their different stations, 
and soon Wilhelmshaven, Brunsbuttel, 
and Bremen were ablaze. Aboard 
the dirty unkempt ships of the once 
proud High Seas Fleet the same 
scenes of violence and disorder were 
re-enacted. Officers fell dead or 


wounded, Soviets took over the gov- 
ernment of the Navy, blood flowed 
in the streets of the naval towns. 


From the wireless stations ashore a 
flood of Red propaganda poured out, 
contaminating the small loyal craft 
which kept watch off the coasts. 
Frantically Berlin endeavoured to 
seal off the centres of revolution by 
reliable troops, but they were hard 
to seek in that hour of ruin. Hamburg, 
Munich, Frankfort, Stettin, Cologne 
were engulfed in the rising tide, and 
over a hundred Rathaus the banner 
of revolt floated defiantly. From the 
ships came a stream of victorious 
seamen, flushed with success, to spread 
the gospel of violence. One cannot, 
in a paper of this scope, hope to do 
more than sketch very lightly the 
outlines of the fall of an empire. 
That has already been done by the 
historians. But few appear to appre- 
ciate the full significance of the Navy’s 
part in the German Revolution. 
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Far away at Spa the Emperor 
listened to the counsels of despair, 
His Navy gone, his Army dissolving, 
his capital in turmoil, he heard, 
with that icy black look so character. 
istic of him, the advice of his Generals 
to die at the Front. But he preferred 
another way, and that also is history, 
On the 9th November the monarchy 
crashed into ruin as Scheidemann 
proclaimed a republic, and Comrade 
Liebknecht proclaimed a Communist 
Republic. The stage was set for 
another leader of the Germanic tribes, 
then lying blind in a military ward 
on the other side of the Reich. Adolf 
Hitler’s hour drew near as Germany 
plunged into civil war. 

The last word, as is often the case, 
rests with the Royal Navy. On a 
November afternoon, under the shadow 
of the Forth Bridge, a signal ran up 
to the halliards of H.M.S. Queen 
Elizabeth. Beside her clustered the 
great ships of the High Seas Fleet, 
captives of the victorious Allies, and 
it was to them and to their custodians 
that the gay-coloured hoist of bunting 
was addressed: ‘‘ The German flag 
will be hauled down at sunset, and 
will not be hoisted again without 
permission.”’ 

Thus passed the Kaiser’s Navy and 
the vainglory thereof. Massive and 
strong it was in the days of its power, 
but within its hard armour was hidden 
the acid of dissolution. For we who 
are free know, like Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides, that for which we fight. The 
machine-made empire of the Hohen- 
zollern’s could never give to its peoples 
the strange elixir of freedom which 
makes the weak strong and the strong 
giants. Who, then, can doubt that 
the Third Reich shall perish also, 
battered from without by the fre 
men of the world, and cankered within 
by the ferments of hate which itself 
has so plentifully engendered ? 
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THE MOUNTAIN FOX. 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


THE mountain fox is still to be 
found in the Lake District and 
throughout most of the remote Scottish 
ranges. -In appearances he is quite a 
different beast from the little red 
fox of the hunting shires—in character 
too. He is at least up to one-third 
larger, more wolfish in looks and in 
ways, and somewhat resembling the 
prairie wolf in his grey and black 
colouring. Some of the old dog 
mountain foxes have very little red 
about them, and in Scotland this fox 
is known as the ‘ Whitefoot,’ to dis- 
tinguish him from the more familiar 
black-footed foxes of the low country. 
In Cumberland he is called the grey 
or greyhound fox, and I remember 
crossing @ moor in Perthshire, near 
Calvine, where we found several of 
these old stalwarts hung by the 
shepherds from nearly every gate 
along the occupation road. My com- 
panion, an Englishman who hunted 
with the Pytchley, was much intrigued, 
and I had to keep stopping the car 
to let him examine the tattered 
remnants. ‘‘ Look at this!’ he would 
exclaim. ‘‘Twice the size of any 
English fox, and almost black. I 
never saw anything like it.” 

Correspondence which has reached 
me on the mountain fox generally 
refers to the animal as a ‘ species’ of 
fox, just as the mountain hare is 
taken as a species of hare. But I 


‘do not think the mountain fox is a 


species, or even a sub-species of the 
ted fox. His case is not analagous 
to that of the mountain hare. The 
mountain hare and the brown hare 
will interbreed on occasion; most 
of us in the hill country are familiar 
with the cross-breed, particularly to 
be found when a late winter delays 
some of the white hares at the low 
levels till early spring. But so far 


as I can judge, these cross-bred hares 
either do not breed at all, or their 
progeny revert at once to either the 
brown or the mountain—that is, no 
permanent intermediate strain lives on 
and breeds. It is probable, then, that 
the young are mules. 

The mountain fox, on the other 
hand, I would say, is a colour freak— 
purely a child of environment. Among 
bears, wolves, jackals, and hyenas 
we find the same thing—each species 
has its colour freaks and its children 
of environment. The rich shires have 
bred the little wiry red fox; the bleak 
mountain heights have bred the grey— 
just as Alaska breeds a bigger and a 
huskier timber wolf and a bigger and 
darker moose than the kindlier forests 
farther south. But the Alaska timber 
wolf is just an ordinary timber wolf, 
and the Alaska moose is the same and 
one and only moose. 

This supposition of the grey or 
mountain fox not being a species is 
borne out by the fact that they do 
not breed true. I saw a litter of eight 
mountain fox cubs; two of them 
grew up little red foxes. The stoats 
of the Lowlands do not in most cases 
turn white in winter; those of the 
Highlands invariably do. The change 
from the little red fox to the big grey 
fox is more or less gradual as the 
country changes—red foxes in the 
valleys, merging into the big grey 
foxes as you reach the ptarmigan 
heights. So let us be quite clear on 
this one point—that there is only one 
fox in the British Isles, the ordinary 
Red or Royal Fox. 

But we may as well pursue this 
interesting subject of colour freaks a 
little further. You will find in a 
furrier’s store at least twenty-five 
varieties of fox furs from Canada. 
Examine these, and they will all 
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be found to be the different colours 
and grades of red fox, which for the 
sake of convenience are given different 
names in the fur trade. The same with 
the grizzly, the black bear, and the 
wolf. The little brown or cinnamon 
bear of Lillooet is not a Brown bear 
at all. He is not a species nor even a 
sub-species of the common Canadian 
Black bear. He is nothing more or 
less than a cinnamon-coloured Black 
bear—a colour variety of the same old 
bear found in the prairies and from 
Algonquin to the Tobique and across 
thousands of miles to Yellowstone. I 
should think there are at least forty 
different kinds of wolf fur from Canada 
and Northern Europe, all drawn from 
the parent stock of timber wolf, 
brown wolf, and jackal. So one must 


not be disturbed by fur trade names. 
If there were as many species of animals 


II. 


One often hears it said that, while 
admittedly every red fox is a potential 
lamb killer, foxes never kill full-grown 
sheep. I have heard this statement 
from men familiar with the red fox 
all their lives; they will tell you that 
it is all rot to talk about foxes killing 
full-grown sheep. This may be true 
of the little red fox of the hunting 
shires, but it certainly is not true of 
the grey mountain fox. It is no use 
telling a man that this or the other is 
untrue when he has seen it with his 
own eyes. 

Some winters ago I was climbing 
up to the fox cairns in Glenlochay 
with the keeper to take a look round. 
It was a stiff climb, and both of us 
had given our guns to the under- 
keepers, who were following some 
distance behind. Suddenly we noticed 
a quantity of wool scattered about 
the banks of the burn we were following 
some eighty feet below, and before 
we had time to collect our senses 
we heard a wolfish snarl, and saw a 
big grey fox making the best of his 
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as the fur trade has names for, there 
would be precious little room for 
settlement. But it will be-seen at 
once that the requirementé of the 
fur trade are quite different from those 
of the zoologist. The fur trade does 
not care two hoots about species and 
sub-species; all it is concerned with 
is colours and textures. So when you 
are told that a fur is that of.a beetle. 
eating Alaska wolf or a sable jackal, 
you need not waste time over your 
text-books. 

This brings us back to that colour 
variety of the red fox which lives 
as a big grey-and-black wolfish brute 
in the Highlands. He is as different 
from the red fox in character as in 
looks, and is altogether a bad hat 
so far as shepherding and game 
preservation are concerned. Yet he is 
a red fox—a child of environment. 


way uphill directly below us. He 
was so gorged that he could not run, 
and we yelled to the men to bring 
the guns. But of course it was no 
good, he was gone before they could 
get up to us. 

Going down we found a hog, partly 
devoured, lying at the water’s edge. 
That young sheep had put up a 
terrific fight for its life, but the fox 
had eventually dragged it down and 
killed it. Admittedly the fox was 
hungry; admittedly, too, Highland 
sheep are generally in a pretty feeble 
state as winter advances, but that 
same fox was known to have killed 
many hogs. Indeed, there was 4 
price on his head. I hunted the 
same beast on three or four different 
occasions. The keepers found his 
vixen’s den, and destroyed her and 
her cubs. She, too, was big and 
grey and wolfish, but the cubs were 
still in their blue coats. What sur- 
prised us was. that there were pheasani 
bones and feathers about the den, 
albeit the nearest pheasant covers 
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were nine miles away. So, as we 
agreed, the old man had ‘carried 
well.’ 

That old dog-fox did a good deal 
of his hunting down in the glen 
bottom, though his cairn was close 
upon three thousand feet up. On 
one occasion we saw him feeding on a 
roe-deer fawn on an island in the river. 
With a good wind in our favour and 
the rush of the water to drown all 
sound, we felt sure that we had him, 
but as I gained a distance of two 
hundred yards of the island I saw him 
standing vertically on his hind-legs 
in &@ most grotesque attitude, sifting 
the air and staring in my direction. 
Then he chased his tail a round or two 
and paddled off to cover. 

This fox was well known for 
several years. He was not only as 
cunning as a waggon-load of monkeys, 
but he possessed an uncanny sixth 
sense, which enabled him to take 


good care of himself. One autumn 
day I saw him basking on a flat 
boulder of rock about six hundred 


feet below. Everything was in my 
favour, but as I stalked down and 
was almost within range he got up 
absent-mindedly and moved to a 
rock another hundred yards lower 
down. I was carrying a °303 rifle, 
and again stalked to almost within 
range of him, when again he got up 
uneasily and moved lower down. I 
am quite sure he had neither seen 
nor scented me, but it was not to me 
that he was to fall, nor to any other 
man. He just disappeared, having 
lived a marked beast for about eight 
years—moved to another range, or 
diéd of old age. 

Some friends of mine in Perthshire 
had a curious experience with a grey 
fox last winter. They were driving 
by car along an occupation road 
which leads over very wild country, 
and it was one of those dark and 
spooky nights when animals often 
behave strangely. Their lamps were 
giving some trouble—war-time accumu- 
lstors, one presumes, so finally they 
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stopped the car and got out to adjust 
them. The fault was soon found, 
and as the head-lamps glowed out 
they were astonished to see a large 
fox standing in the centre of the road 
in the rays of the lamps not twenty 
feet away. The animal stood with 
head lowered in a most sinister attitude, 
glowering towards them, and for a 
moment they thought that they must 
have encountered some evil wraith 
of the mountain solitudes. Then 
they recalled that they had a rifle 
in the back of the car, and as the 
fox still stood rigid one of them drew 
it out and removed the cover. He 
had a cartridge in his pocket, but 
at the metallic click of the bolt the 
fox, with a final sidelong glance, 
departed into the heather. The 
shepherd said that he knew this fox— 
rather vixen—and that she was so 
wild he could never get near her. It 
is probable that she was totally 
unacquainted with motor-cars, and 
that the lights dazzled her so that she 
could not see the men. 

Mountain foxes feed mainly on 
rabbits, white hares, grouse, and 
ptarmigan. Some nights the mountain 
hares assemble in shoals along certain 
ridges to hold their ghostly carnivals, 
and that is the harvest-time of the 
grey fox. I have seen where they 
have killed and buried and killed 
again. He is the grey fox of John 
Peel and of ‘Owd Bob.’ I have seen, 
too, where they have hunted the 
ptarmigan in the drifts, tearing open 
the ptarmigan tunnels, probably at 
night-time. But, bold as he is, I do 
not think that the grey fox disputes 
the rights of the pukka wild -cat. 
Any fox will kill any domestic cat 
whenever the opportunity occurs, and 
were not the cat a good climber there 
would be precious few of them where 
foxes abound. But the real wild-cat 
is a very different proposition. Near 
Tulloch there was a cairn where foxes 
and badgers bred annually; but one 
spring, when the tracks of wild-cats 
appeared at the cairn mouth, the 
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foxes departed. The keeper, who was 
@ wise man, told me that it was not 
sd much a case of the foxes being 
scared of the cats as it was of their 
being unable to abide the smell of 
them. But if the cat smells bad to 
the fox, what must the fox smell 
like to the cat? Personally I think 
it is a matter of the foxes not liking 
such formidable and treacherous neigh- 
bours at their threshold. The truce 
of the threshold may be observed by 
all, but if I were an anxious vixen 
with small cubs I would not want a 
forty-two inch wild-cat using the same 
front door. 

In the high hills I would say that 
dead deer are the mainstay of the 
mountain foxes. I have seen carcasses, 
carried down by the burns, almost 
completely devoured by them. One 
of our best observers states emphati- 
cally that they kill red deer calves, 
but I can only say that his observations 
must have been quite different from 
my own. Truly some of the forests 
are littered with the shin-bones and 
little polished hoofs of red deer calves 
as spring advances, all cleanly picked 
by the foxes, but I think these are 
the remains of stillborn calves. I once 
saw eight or nine hinds systematically 
beating a patch of cover in which they 
had a fox. They were deadly in 
earnest, and went about it in the 
right way, and if that fox got away 
with his life he was a lucky fox. A 
newly born calf is ready with his 
cry for help, and his mother is ever 
watching the bed where he lies. A 
single cry of distress along the nursery 
slope brings every hind to the spot, 
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high stepping and fiery-eyed, and 
woe betide the marauder within reach 
of their splayed hoofs. A calf three 
days of age is as swift as a sheep-dog 
and as alert as a hare; no, I do not 
think the foxes get many, if any, 
Reynard is wise and knows his 
limitation. 

Barring man, there is only one 
terror in his life—the terror in the 
skies. As soon as he sees that death’s. 
head circling, he is off for the nearest 
cover. Several stalkers have told me 
of seeing brushes between eagles and 
mountain foxes. The fox makes for 
a boulder if there is nothing better, 
and stands under it with brush rigidly 
vertical. I have seen the remains of 
fox cubs in an eagle’s eyrie, and on 
Ben Attow I found a partly eaten fox 
from which an eagle rose as we 
approached. 

One more strange incident—there 
are many among the whimsical and 
unaccountable creatures which belong 
to the mountain heights. A keeper 
in Ross-shire heard a great hubbub 
coming from his kennels early one 
morning, and looking up he saw a 
big vixen running up and down in a 
playful manner outside the bars, while 
the dogs kept pace with her, surging 
up and down, on the inside. This, so 
far as I can recall, went on two or 
three mornings in succession, both the 
fox and the dogs seeming to enjoy the 
game, and one can only conclude that, 
so far as the vixen was concerned, the 
influences of early spring were respon- 
sible. The keeper could easily have 
shot her, but he could not find it in his 
heart to do so, 
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A TARANTO DIARY. 
BY LIEUTENANT M. R. MAUND, D.S.C., R.N. 


“In all wars there are decisive acts and moments. What have been the 
turning-points in this war? First, Britain’s heroic and unquestioning decision 
to fight on in the universal collapse and ruin of 1940. Then—against all odds— 
the victory of her self-chosen Few in the Battle of Britain. Next the equally 
astonishing achievement of our outnumbered Forces—especially at sea—in 
keeping a ring of salt water and desert round conquered Europe to north, west, 
and south for a whole year until Hitler, unable to break it, resolved to smash 
a way out to world conquest in the only way left to him eastward across the 
great territorial spaces of Russia. In that almost solitary performance—perhaps 
Britain’s greatest service to mankind in her whole history—there were three 
decisive factors : the Prime Minister’s decision at the hour when we were awaiting 
invasion to send the bulk of what little armour we possessed on the long voyage 
of faith round the Cape so as to make it possible to hold the Nile valley ; Wavell’s 
wonderful desert campaign that against overwhelming odds kept our sea-bases 
in the Eastern Mediterranean inviolate and so enabled Cunningham’s Fleet to 
keep that sea from becoming an Axis lake; and Andrew Cunningham’s own 
Nelsonian performance in bluffing a vastly superior Italian battle-fleet into 
immobility during nine crucial and, at times, all but desperate months. Nor 


in that achievement should be forgotten the exploit of that handful of lads of 
the Fleet Air Arm who, fiying in slow and old-fashioned Swordfish, so dramatically 
disabled half the Italian battle-fleet under the guns of Taranto.”—ARrTHUR 


Bryant (‘Sunday Times,’ 17th December 1944). 


Ir is four months now since this 
thing happened to us and two since 
ql attempted a description of it (lost 
by Olly Parch), and yet there remain 
in the screen of my memory so many 
vivid pictures as make it possible to 
tell the tale again—perhaps all the 
better for the maturing of time ; for, 
though one’s memory may be brighter, 
it is certainly more jumbled directly 
after an operation, as though the 
incidents were trying to fight for 
precedence in one’s mind. 


On our return from Stampalia, 
we were soon off again on another 
adventure, this time in a strange 
ship. We are twelve Hagles in all: 
Olly and David Goodwin; Gerry 
Bayly and Tod Slaughter; Self and 
Bull; Wellham and Pat; Murray and 
Paine; Trugs and Gweir. 

Five aircraft (two of ours and three 
of 824’s) were transferred to Illustrious 
by lighter ; we followed them the next 
day (5th November 1940), and soon 
Were sailing out past the breakwater. 

Gerry and I flew off as soon as we 
were clear of harbour and went to 
Dekheila to swing our compasses, a 


necessary precaution after fitting over- 
load tanks. 

So we sailed north-westwards, each 
day being no more momentous than 
any other we had seen at sea before 
(except perhaps when I rammed the 
barrier in 4F, wrecking an airscrew 
and lower main plane), until I almost 
persuaded myself that the peaceful 
routine of things would continue 
unbroken by anything so drastic as a 
raid on Italy’s Number One naval base. 
**Surely at the worst we shall catch 
the Wops at sea and beat them up 
there.”” I hoped for anything that 
would increase our chances of survival ; 
for it seemed that not more than a 
third of us could get away from Taranto 
unscathed. Yet, to put oneself in 
the position of the powers-that-be, 
provided the operation achieved the 
desired results—the crippling of the 
Wop battle-fleet—it didn’t much matter 
what the casualties were. We were but 
pawns in a game that was being played 
on two continents, yet pawns upon 
which the fate of the game was now 
balanced—and this thought in more 
sober moments drove the fear from my 
mind and made me rather proud. 
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‘Day six,’ the one appointed, drew 
closer, and still reconnaissance reports 
placed the main Italian force in Taranto 
harbour—five battleships and a large 
number of cruisers. 

On the evening of the 10th we were 
gathered together in the A.I.O. for a 
preliminary run over the plan of 
attack. This was to be made in two 
waves separated by the space of an 
hour. Each wave contained six 
torpedo aircraft and five dive-bombers, 
one of the latter carrying twelve flares 
to light the target. 

We Eagles were divided up equally 
between the two waves, Olly and 
David leading the dive-bombers of 
the first ; myself and Bull torpedoing 
with Williamson, Bayly, and Slaughter ; 
Wellham and Pat torpedoing with 
Hale ; Murray and Paine dive-bombing 
in the second wave. 

A map of the harbour showed 
pencilled-in target positions. The 
five battleships were lying in the 
outer harbour protected by a mole 
and torpedo-nets. Two cruisers also 
lay in the outer harbour surrounded 
by a square of nets whose north- 
eastern side formed the main net 
protection for the battleships, running 
as it did from the end of the mole. 
Other cruisers and destroyers lay in a 
close-packed line, stems to the eastern 
quay of Mare Piccolo. 

The first to go in was to be the 
flare-dropper, who was to proceed 
straight to the north-east shore of 
the harbour and drop his flares along 
its length. As soon as the first flare 
dropped the dive-bombers were to 
get to work on the ships in Mare 
Piccolo, a seaplane hangar and fuel- 
dump raising the fire of the defences 
and allowing the torpedo force to 
get in with as little A.A. interference 
as possible—a beautiful theory whose 
practical efficiency I came to doubt 
later. 

As far as defences were concerned 
there was as yet little to go on; for 
the map, a Naval Intelligence Division 
effort, only gave main battery positions, 
so we should have to await the arrival 
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of reconnaissance photographs on the 
morrow. 

llth November 1940. Forenoon 
and afternoon were spent in the 
preparation of aircraft for business, 
Two of Illustrious aircraft have gone 
into the drink in the last forty-eight 
hours owing to water in the petrol; 
so striking force numbers have been 
cut down from twenty-four to twenty- 
two, and the engineers are busy 
locating the tank that has caused the 
trouble (this is not the first time 
watered petrol has been discovered, 
though previously in Eagle there have 
been no disastrous results). 

The photographs arrived by air from 
Malta early this morning, and we 
were shown them shortly before mid- 
day. Pollock (the 8.0.0.2) has been 
analysing them carefully all forenoon, 
and has discovered a wealth of detail 
that the map could never give—balloon 
barrages along the north-eastern and 
possibly north-western shores, while 
along the mole the presence of barges 
in a line across the southern side of the 
outer harbour cruiser-anchoragesuggests 
more balloons in that position, though 
the balloons themselves cannot be seen; 
A.A. batteries on the north of the 
canal into Mare Piccolo, and scattered 
along the north and north-westem 
shore. A better anti-aircraft defensive 
system it is hard to imagine. 

Yet in spite of such depressing 
evidence of strength I am _ feeling 
happier than I’ve been since this 
raid became a certainty. Here is the 
first glimpse of the evening. This 
was how the Glen Martin saw them 
from twenty thousand feet ; the sunlit 
harbour, and those five long shape 
that are battleships lying peacefully 
at anchor, booms out and boats down. 
There half-way inshore is a boat, its 
wake splayed out like a water-beetle 
on a mill-pond. All so peaceful, and 
yet twelve hours will see that calm 
disturbed, and perhaps some of those 
smug hulls lying at drunken angles 
on the bottom. It seems as though we 
have caught them by surprise already. 

Wilkinson’s plan for torpedo attacks 
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is simple enough. We are to approach 
the place at eight—if possible ten— 
thousand feet. The leading sub-flight 
—Wilkinson and two others—will glide 
down and attack over the mole or 
round its edges; Kemp, one other, and 
myself will attack from the westward, 
dropping somewhere near the entrance 
to the Mare Piccolo. We are each 
given choice of individual action should 
undue fire develop from one area or 
balloons appear too thick—as far as 
the latter are concerned I don’t think 
we shall see them. ‘But don’t 
forget that the Wop does occasionally 
go to sea—so keep a look-out.”” Some- 
one has had the same hope as I! 

But though hope is not abandoned 
here, it certainly appears to be as 
far as Gerry is concerned. Watching 
the arming preparations in the after- 
noon, I fall in with him to find a much 
disturbed person. He is always more 
nervy than most before a raid, but 
this is the worst state I have found 
him in yet. A sort of horror is possess- 
ing him—I can hear it in his voice— 
not the fear of a coward, but rather 
the torturings of an imagination that 
has had enough to digest already ; 
the helplessness one suffers when 
nightmare fancies crowd your mind. 
To be sure, this is just a bad dream 
from which one will awake and laugh 
that it should have racked one so. 

Some guy said, ‘‘ Comfort thyself— 
what comfort is in me?”’ I might 
have said the same to Gerry—my 
own apprehension was scarcely less 
than his—yet even to force conversa- 
tion to other subjects brought a 
measure of relief if only to myself. 

“Afternoon wears into evening; my 
‘fish’ is drop-tested, navigation and 
cockpit lights, water and iron rations 
checked and O.K. Supper—a good 
square meal—rounded off with lashings 
of coffee to lubricate the brain; we 
are up again in the A.I.O. for a final 
look over the photograph—I can see 
it with my eyes closed now—joining 
up instructions, and a pep talk from 
the Admiral. “This raid may have 
the most far-reaching effects on the 
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Mediterranean situation, so go to it, 
and good luck to you,’ was the gist 
of his remarks. 

A vague light -heartedness has 
descended upon the gathering, a 
fatalism and certain knowledge that 
anyway it’s a job worth doing even 
if it does entail being scared to death. 
Lieutenant-Commander Opie (U.S.N. 
Observer) is sitting tucked away in 
the corner of a settee talking to those 
who feel talkative and twinkling at 
the rest of us, pleased to be with us and 
apprehensive in turn. 

Then we are out, Olly and I, on 
the darkened flight-deck. There is a 
delay over refuelling the last aircraft 
to be fitted with overload tank, and 
we shall be an hour late taking off 
(2100) ; so we walk and talk of any- 
thing ranging from the price of pigs in 
China to the danger of Wrens wearing 
silk stockings, and time passes quickly 
enough ; we have two cigarettes with 
Pat and David in the pilots’ room, 
where I must confess to exercising 
tremendous concentration in steadying 
my watch hand. 

The klaxon has gone and the 
starters are whirring as, stubbing out 
our cigarettes, we bundle outside 
into the chill evening air. It is not 
so dark now, with the moon well up 
in the sky, so that one can see rather 
than feel one’s way past the aircraft 
which, with their wings folded for 
close packing, look more like four-poster 
bedsteads than front-line aeroplanes. 

Parachute secured and Sutton har- 
ness pinned, the fitter bends over me, 
shouts ‘‘Good luck, sir,” into my 
speakirig-tube, and is gone. I call up 
Bull in the back to check intercomm— 
he tells me the rear cockpit lighting 
has fused—then look around the 
orange-lighted cockpit; petrol and 
oil pressures O.K., full tank, selector- 
switches on, camber-gear set, and 
other such precautions; run up and 
test switches, tail incidence set, and 
I jerk my thumb up to a shadow near 
the port wheel. Now comes the 
longest wait of all. 4F rocks in the 
slipstream of aircraft ahead of her 
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as other engines run up, and a feeling 
of desolation is upon me, unrelieved 
by the company of ten other aircraft 
crews, who, though no doubt enter- 
taining similar thoughts, seem merged 
each into his own aircraft to become 
part of a machine without personality ; 
only the quiet figures on the chocks 
seem human, and they are miles away. 

The funnel smoke, a jet-black plume 
against the bright-starred sky, bespeaks 
of an increase in speed for the take-off ; 
the fairy lights flick on, and with a 
gentle shudder the ship turns into 
wind, whirling the plan of stars about 
the foretop. 

A green light waves away our 
chocks, orders us to taxi forward ; 
the wings are spread with a slam, 
and as I test the aileron controls, 
green waves again. We are off, 
gently climbing away on the port 
bow where the first flame-float already 
burns, where the letter K is being 
flashed in black space. Here—in 
this black space—I discover Kemp, 
and close into formation; here also 


Kemp eventually gains squadron for- 
mation on Wilkinson, and the first 
wave is upon its way climbing towards 


the north-west. At first the course 
is by no means certain, in fact Wilkin- 
son is weaving, and station-keeping 
is a succession of bursts of speed and 
horrible air clawings, but in five 
minutes we have settled down a little. 

At four thousand feet we pass 
through a hole in scattered cloud— 
dark smudges above us at one moment, 
and the next stray fleece beneath air- 
wheels filled with the light of a full 
moon. 

Six thousand feet. God! how cold 
it is here! The sort of cold that 
knows nothing of humanism and fills 
you until all else is drowned save 
perhaps fear and loneliness. Suspended 
between heaven and earth in a sort of 
no-man’s-land—to be sure, no man 
was ever meant to be here—in the 
abyss which men of old feared to 
meet if they ventured to the ends of 
the earth. Is it surprising that my 
knees are knocking together ? 
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We have now passed under a sheet 
of alto-stratus cloud which blankets 
the moon, allowing only a few pools 
of silver where small gaps appear. 
And, begob, Williamson is going to 
climb through it! As the rusty edge 
is reached I feel a tugging at my port 
wing, and find that Kemp has edged 
me over into the slipstream of the 
leading sub-flight. I fight with hard 
right stick to keep the wing up, but 
the sub-flight has run into one of its 
clawing moments, and quite suddenly 
the wing and nose drop and we are 
falling out of the sky. I let her have 
her head, and see the shape of another 
aircraft flash by close overhead. Turn- 
ing, I see formation lights ahead and 
climb up after them, following them 
through one of the rare holes in this 
cloud-mass. There are two aircraft 
sure enough, yet when I range up 
alongside the moonglow shows up the 
figures 5A—that is Olly. The others 
must be ahead. After an anxious few 
minutes some dim lights appear among 
the upper billows of the cloud, and 
opening the throttle we lumber away 
from Olly after them. Poor old engine 
—she will get a tanning this trip. 

The sub-flight is reassembled now at 
8000 feet. We have come to the 
edge of the cloud. The regular flashing 
of a light away down to starboard 
claims my attention. ‘‘ There’s a 
flashing light to starboard, Bull; can 
you place it?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ comes 
from my Gosports, and that is all— 
the poor devil must be all but petrified 
with the cold by now. 

Then the coast appears. Just 4 
band of dull wrinkled greyness. Bull 
arouses himself from his icicles enough 
to be able to tell me that we have 
roughly forty minutes to go, and I 
enough to remind him to close the 
overload tank-cock before we go in. 
But we make no turn to get out to 
seaward again; instead we shape 
our course parallel to the coast-line, 
not more than five miles away, giving 
away in one act any chance of surprise 
we might have hoped for. 

Years later. Some quaint-coloured 
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twinkling flashes like liver-spots have 
appeared in the sky to starboard. 
It is some time before I realise their 
significance ; we are approaching the 
harbour, and the flashes are H.E. 
shells bursting in a barrage on the 
target area. We turn towards the 
coast and drop away into line astern, 
engines throttled back. For ages we 
seem to hover without any apparent 
alteration; then red, white, and 
green flaming onions come streaming 
in our direction, the H.E. bursts get 
eloser, and looking down to starboard 
I see the vague smudge of a shape I 
now know as well as my own hand. 
We are in attacking position. The 
next ahead disappears as I am looking 
for my line of approach, so down we 
go in a gentle pause, glide towards 
the north-western corner of the 
harbour. The master-switch is made, 
a notch or two back on the incidence 
wheel, and my top diving-board fear 
is gone, leaving a mind as clear and 
unfettered as it has ever been in my 
life. The hail of tracer at 6000 feet 
is behind now, and there is nothing 
here to dodge; then I see that I am 
wrong, it is not behind any more. 
They have shifted target; for now, 
away below to starboard, a hail of 
red, white, and green balls cover the 
harbour to a height of two thousand 
feet. This thing is beyond a joke. 

A burst of brilliance on the 
north-eastern shore, then another and 
another as the flare-dropper releases 
his load, until the harbour shows 
clear in the light he has made. Yet 
not too bright to dull the arc of 
raining colour over the harbour where 
tracer flies allowing, it seems, no room 
to escape unscathed. 

We are now at 1000 feet over a 
neat residential quarter of the town 
where gardens in darkened squares 
show at the back of houses marshalled 
by the neat plan of streets that serve 
them. Here is the main road that 
connects the district with the main 
town. We follow its line, and as I 
open the throttle to elongate the 
glide a Breda swings round from the 
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shore, turning its stream of red balls 
in our direction. This is the beginning. 
Then another two guns farther north 
get our scent—white balls this time— 
so we throttle back again and make 
for a black mass on the shore that 
looks like a factory, where no balloons 
are likely to grow. A tall factory 
chimney shows ahead against the 
water’s sheen. We must be at a 
hundred feet now, and soon we must 
make our dash across that bloody 
water. As we come abreast the 
chimney I open the throttle wide and 
head for the mouth of the Mare Piccolo, 
whose position, though not visible, 
can be judged by the lie of the land. 
Then it is as though all hell comes 
tumbling in on top of us—it must 
have been the fire of the cruisers and 
Mare Piccolo canal batteries—leaving 
only two things in my mind, the line 
of approach to the dropping position 
and a wild desire to escape the effects 
of this deathly hailstorm. 

And so we jink and swerve, an 
instinct of living guiding my legs 
and right arm; two large clear 
shapes on our starboard side, are 
monstrous in the background of flares. 
We turn until the right-hand battleship 
is between the bars of the torpedo- 
sight, dropping down as we do so. The 
water is close beneath our wheels, 
so close that I’m wondering which is 
to happen first—the torpedo going 
or our hitting the sea—then we level 
out, and almost without thought the 
button is pressed and a jerk tells me 
the ‘ fish ’ is gone. 

We are back close to the shore 
we started from, darting in and out 
of a rank of merchant ships for pro- 
tection’s sake. But our troubles are 
by no means over ; for in our dartings 
hither and thither we run slap into an 
Artigliere class destroyer. We are on 
top of her fo’c’sle before I realise 
that she hasn’t opened fire on us, and 
though I am ready for his starboard 
pom-pom he has a sitting shot at 


something between fifty and one 


hundred yards. The white balls come 
scorching across our quarter as we 
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turn and twist over the harbour; 
the cruisers have turned their fire 
on us again, making so close a pattern 
that I can smell the acrid smoke of 
their tracer. This is the end—we 
cannot get away with this maelstrom 
around us. Yet as a trapped animal 
will fight like a fury for its life, so 
do we redouble our efforts at evasion. 
I am thinking “ either I can kill myself 
or they can kill me,” and flying the 
machine close down on the water, 
wing-tips all but scraping it at every 
turn, throttle full open and wide back. 

With a shock I realise that we are 
clear of the worst of it, anyway. 
Ahead is the island that lies between 
the horns of the outer harbour, a 
low black mass that, at our speed of 
120 knots, is suddenly upon us. 
We blithely sail by its western foot, 
oblivious of what it may contain, 
when comes the tearing sound of 
shell as red balls spirt from a position 
no more than a hundred yards away, 
passing close ahead of us. Away 
we turn to starboard, then as the 
stream grows, round to port again, and 
80 we zigzag out into the open sea. 

Now it seems we are clear enough 
to start climbing, but no sooner do 
we get to a hundred feet than another 
shower of unpleasantness chases up 
our tail, and we are forced to return to 
sea level. 

Turning to look back at last, my 
nearly hysterical mind is amazed. 
** My Christ, Bull! Just look at that 
bloody awful mess—look at it! Just 
look at it !’’ and more of that tempo. 
A huge weeping willow of coloured 
fire showers over the harbour area ; 
above it still the bursting H.E. shells 
and sprays of tadpole-like fire, whilst 
every now and then a brilliant flame 
bursts in the sky and drifts lazily 
down. 

At last we are free to climb. At 
3000 feet it is cool and peaceful, a 
few shining clouds casting their dark 
shadows on the sea, the warm orange 
cockpit light showing up the instru- 
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ments that tell me all is well. All we 
have to do now is to get back and land 
on, thoughts that worry me not at all. 

Near the heel of Italy we come 
upon a small vessel which on our 
approach burns a flare—an air look-out 
perhaps. Then the clouds begin to 
thicken; even at 4000 feet they 
tower above us, and for ten unhappy 
minutes we fly blind. Bull in the 
back is listening eagerly for the 
beacon note. Just before coming 
out of this murk a voice announces 
that we have picked up the beacon, 
and we adjust our course to close 
the ship. A light bursts out on our 
port side, then another ahead—some 
of the others are about, anyway, 
releasing their unwanted flares. 

One thousand feet. The all-round 
signal is coming through now, but 
there is no sign of the ship on the 
cloud-darkened sea, so we fly on until 
another bearing comes through. And 
so casting back two flame-floats appear 
to port, then a third. A destroyer’s 
wake shines dimly below. We are 
home. 

My God, I am hungry! I feel as 
though we had not eaten, drunk, or 
slept for days. 

We circle once before the raised deck- 
lights go on. The three bright lights 
ahead are the deck landing-control 
officer telling us ‘steady approach ’— 
the flying-deck is suddenly under- 
neath us. Back throttle stick—a 
pause—the gentle brush of wheels on 
the deck, and the wires have got us. 

A crowd of people in the glaring 
A.I.O. jabbering like men possessed— 
as indeed they are. I am giving my 
evidence. A Littorio battleship, I 
think. Yes, good clear run of 1000 
yards. A good drep. Oh—about 
thirty feet. 

The wardroom warm and _ sane. 
Three rapid whiskies-and-soda, followed 
by some eggs and bacon I can 
scarcely taste. A camp-bed on the 
quarter-deck in the grey light of dawn. 
Unconsciousness. 
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KEATS AND THE SUPERB. 


BY OLIVER WARNER. 


THe greater number of sea com- 
manders would agree that, at any 
rate until lately, the most perplexing 
part of naval warfare lay within the 
sphere of the night action. Jutland 
is a classic example of the confusion 
likely to arise in darkness, even with 
adequate training. The present war, 
owing to the scientific development of 
illuminants and radar, has shown 


‘many successes by British arms in 


such engagements, but the fact that 
error may still arise on a compre- 
hensive scale is illustrated by the 
many references in reports to firing 
observed between enemy units. This 
was noticed in one phase at Matapan ; 
it has often been remarked as having 
taken place between German mosquito 
craft in coastal force actions. Specula- 
tion upon the result of such mis- 


judgments must always be pleasant, 


and if curiosity be prompted to 
inquire whether damage on a great 
scale has ever been self-inflicted, the 
fullest answer is perhaps found in an 
encounter of H.M.S. Superb in 1801, 
when she was commanded by Richard 
Keats. It is one of the most extra- 
ordinary stories in naval history. 
Keats left a record of the action 
in the hands of Jervis’s secretary, 
Tucker, which was afterwards published 
by Tucker’s son. At the time the 
Superb was serving with a squadron 
under Saumarez based at Gibraltar, 


. dts main purpose to blockade Cadiz. 


Saumarez had met with and attacked 
a French force at Algeciras on 6th 
July, but had been repulsed with the 
loss of the Hannibal, and with many 
casualties in other vessels, due to the 
fire of shore batteries. The Superb, 
which had been left to watch Cadiz, 
then rejoined him, driven before a 
Spanish force which left the port. 
French and Spanish now combined, 


while Saumarez made superhuman 
efforts at quick repair. On the 12th 
the enemy left Algeciras, confident 
that the English had had such a 
battering that they could slip away 
unmolested, though they much out- 
numbered Saumarez and might have 
annihilated him. Instead, Saumarez 
pursued them. With a fresh easterly 
wind his ships became scattered, and 
about nine o’clock, with little daylight 
remaining, the Superb, which was then 
new from England, was ordered to 
attack the enemy’s rear, keeping 
inshore. 

The Superb set her courses and top- 
gallant sails, and quickly drew away 
from her consorts, overtaking the 
enemy in the gathering dusk at a 
speed of between eleven and twelve 
knots. ‘About this time,’ says 
Keats, ‘‘I ordered the first and 
second captains of the guns to be 
assembled on the quarter-deck. I 
then told them that I had had the 
advantage of having been in action 
with the enemy by night, and predicted 
to them what precisely took place— 
namely, that the Spaniards would 
blow up, and that we should have 
more to apprehend from our own 
carelessness of powder, than from any 
efforts of the enemy.” Prescient as 
he was, even Keats could not have 
anticipated the extraordinary events 
of the night. 

The Master, and a “trusty, steady 
seaman’’ called Sutherland M‘Beth, 
whom Keats described as the best 
look-out he ever knew, soon confirmed 
that the ship nearest them, with which 
they would first engage, was a three- 
decker which afterwards proved to be 
the Spanish Real Carlos, 112, of most 
formidable size. At about half-past 
eleven Keats fired a broadside into 
this ship. She was utterly surprised. 
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The captain and other officers were 
dining in the cabin, and the first and 
last which many of the party knew 
of battle was the arrival of English 
shot. This was not the worst. Part 
of the Superb’s fire flew beyond the 
Real Carlos and hit the San Hermene- 
gildo, whose station was on her seaward 
side. Thinking the shots came from 
the Real Carlos and that she was 
hostile, the San Hermenegildo, whose 
gunnery was keener than her recog- 
nition, discharged into her consort, 
and within a few moments the wretched 
Real Carlos was engaged from two 
directions. When she herself began 
to reply, her fire was ragged and 
ineffectual. 

It was soon apparent to Keats that 
he need concern himself no more 
with the two great ships. They 
would dispatch one another. This 


they did with devastating thorough- 
ness, falling behind the rest of the 
fleet, to be lost in fire and explosion, 
with great expense of life. 

Having discharged two valedictory 


salvos, Keats sailed on to encounter 
the St Antoine, 74, which he attacked 
with such steadiness and skill that at 
about thirty-five minutes after mid- 
night the enemy struck. Her surrender 
was clear enough to the Superb. It 
was not so to two other ships, the 
Cesar, Saumarez’s flagship, and the 
Formidable, which continued to pound 
the unfortunate vessel until the mis- 
take was all too apparent. Soon 
afterwards a boat-load of survivors 
from the Real Carlos and the San 
Hermenegildo were descried. They 
were taken on board the Superb and 
were assured, according to the courtesy 
of the day, that at least their sorrows 
would not be added to by their being 
treated as prisoners of war. 

Saumarez gave Keats’s conduct .all 
the credit it deserved. He had 
redeemed the Admiral’s discomfiture 
with a victory; for the enemy, 
routed, were chased into Cadiz, and 
Saumarez gained great honour from 
the fight. Saumarez, in Keats’s words, 
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“received me himself, at the gangway, 
and said aloud that he could not find 
language to express his sense of the 
services I had rendered to my country 
the last night.’’ In his report of the 
action Keats said to Saumarez that 
he hoped he had not made too much 
of the services of his ship. ‘‘ That is 
impossible,’’ said the Admiral. 

Such was the most memorable feat 
of the Superb. She was not always 
so fortunate. Two years later she 
joined Nelson off Toulon. Nelson 
welcomed Keats warmly, recognising 
a kindred spirit, as he had done in 
Blackwood. Within three days he 
was writing of him as ‘one of the 
very best officers in His Majesty’s 
navy.... I esteem his person alone 
as equal to one French 74, and the 
Superb and her captain equal to two 
74-gun ships.’’ This was flattering, 
but in fact the Superb had now been 
long due for refit, and in the chase to 
the West Indies she had always to be 
under press of canvas, the studding- 
sail booms lashed to the yards. Nelson 
saw this, and acknowledged Keats’s 
devotion. ‘‘ Be assured,’’ he wrote, 
“* that I know and feel that the Superb 
does all which it is possible for a ship 
to accomplish.”’ 

When the fleet returned to England 
she was forced to dock, and so missed 
Trafalgar. To Keats, who had endured 
so much and so long, it was a grievous 
blow. As the Superb sailed to join 
the fleet after her refit she met the 
Pickle off Land’s End, bringing Colling- 
wood’s despatch. ‘‘ What news?” 
she hailed. ‘‘ Nineteen of the enemy 
taken and Lord Nelson killed.’ A 
deep groan came from the ship’s 
company ; many openly shed tears. 

Her next service was as the flagship 
of Sir John Duckworth. The Superb 
took him to the West Indies, where 
she fought in the victory at San 
Domingo of February 1806. In this 
fight a band on the poop played 
“God Save the King’”’ and “ Nelson 
and the Nile.’ Keats brought out a 
picture of the hero, which he hung 
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on the mizen stay. A seaman was 
killed beside it. He was not so lucky 
as another member of the company, 
a fine cockerel. A 42-lb. double- 
headed shot, smashing through the 
poultry-coop, destroyed all the fowls 
but this one bird. He flew up from 
the wreckage to the spanker-boom, 
crowing defiantly. Another shot 
smashed the boom in two close to 
his feet, but the doughty creature 
found another spar, where he continued 
crowing all through the fight. He was 
later seen to have lost an eye and to 
have been bruised all over, but he 
survived. The Admiral presented him 
to the crew as a pet. They decorated 
him with rings and ribbons and found 
him a good home ashore, where he 
lived long in honoured retirement, 
no doubt boring his hens with stories 
of the wars. 

Keats left his old ship in 1807 to 
serve as Commodore in the Ganges in 
Baltic waters. But in the year follow- 
ing, after his promotion to Rear- 
Admiral, he returned to her, com- 
manding a squadron in the Great 
Belt. There he seized some ten 
thousand Spaniards out of Danish 
merchantmen. These were men pressed 
into the French service in a way with 
which Europe has since been made 
all too familiar. They were released 
and sent home. 

In 1809 the Superb paid off, Keats 
transferring to the Implacable, sailing 
in her to command a squadron off 
Cadiz. He saw two more years of 
war, serving at the last under Pellew, 
his own flag in the Hibernia off Toulon ; 
then, his health impaired, he returned 
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home, and to less active employment, 
first in Newfoundland and then as 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital. As 
for the Superb, she survived to do 
great things in Pellew’s bombardment 
of Algiers in 1816. 

Keats’s death in 1834 was. the 
occasion of eulogy from his profession. 
He was a ‘seaman’s seaman.’ His 
reputation also owed something to the 
fact that the reigning sovereign in his 
last years was William the Fourth, 
between whom and Keats there existed 
affection stretching back over half a 
century to the time when Keats had 
been a lieutenant in the Prince George 
and William midshipman of his watch. 
They had been shipmates two years, 
had served together at the relief of 
Gibraltar, and when Keats was 
appointed to the Lion and later to 
independent command, William had 
continued an interest which time was 
to transmute from that of admiring 
subordinate to that of powerful patron. 
It was at William’s request that Keats 
had attained post rank in 1789. Four 
years later he had been appointed to 
the London, which was fitting out for 
William’s flag. In the event he never 
hoisted it, and the ship was paid off, 
but the choice of captain was signifi- 
cant. William never forgot him. He 
commissioned a bust of Keats by 
Chantrey which commemorates a last- 
ing friendship. William’s affections 
were sometimes as eccentric as his 
general character, but it will always 
be recalled to his credit how warmly 
he admired and helped Nelson, how 
he valued the merit of Keats, and how 
he encouraged the young Victoria. 








PRISON LIFE IN ITALY. 


BY LIEUTENANT R. G. W. VASEY, M.C., R.E. 


I was captured at about seven 
o’clock on the morning of 30th May 
1942 by an armoured column of the 
2lst Panzer Division. Those were 
depressing days for our forces in the 
desert. We were short of everything 
except food, and the German regarded 
us with a good deal of scorn: he was 
on top of the world just then. The 
first one I met said, “‘ Good morning ; 
there is a lot of iron flying about today, 
isn’t there ?’’ Then, in a patronising 
sort of voice he added, ‘“‘ You can’t 
fight tanks with rifles, you know.’’ He 
then waved me to the rear, and, as 
the communiqués have it, ‘‘ the advance 
continued.”’ We spent the next three 
days being carted about the battle- 
field, as the Germans were too busy to 
dispose of us. They seemed very short 
of supplies, and we hoped against hope 
that a British counter-attack would 
rescue us. Looking back at the time 
I realise that opportunities for escape 
must have occurred, but we were all 
too exhausted, and without food and 
water there was very little chance. 
It is only fair to say that the Germans 
gave us our share of these, but not 
enough to build up a store. We 
passed one column of Italians who 
had some Indian prisoners. Poor 
devils ; I can see them now, with their 
blistered lips and swollen tongues. 
The Eye-ties were amusing themselves 
by pouring water into the sand a few 
feet away. On the 4th we got to 
Tmimi, on the coast. Here, with pro- 
fuse apologies, the Germans handed us 
over to the Eye-ties. They said our 
bad time would start from then. That 
night twenty-nine of us were crammed 
into the back of a lorry and we set 
off for Derna. It is remarkable how 
many men can get into a small space 
if they are helped by bayonets. 

At Derna we were put into a long 


low room without any bedding what- 
soever except a few blankets. Even 
when you are exhausted concrete is 
hard to sleep on. In the morning our 
hosts, by the simple expedient of 
holding a man down with a bayonet, 
had a good harvest of watches, rings, 
and cap badges—souvenirs of battle, 
as one of them rather elegantly phrased 
it. I couldn’t help laughing at’ the 
utter shamelessness of it. The camp 
was virtually run by the interpreter. 
Fat and self-satisfied, he did every- 
thing he could to make life worse. 
About twenty-five per cent of the 
prisoners had dysentery, for which 
tinned meat and biscuits are not 
the best diet, but it was all we got. 
There was no medical attention. The 
Eye-ties seemed to enjoy watching 
people crawl to the lavatory—this 
being merely a hole in the ground. 
The days were at their hottest, 
but we did have enough water. From 
our window we could see the sea, 
shining and cool and clear. We were 
glad to set out on the next stage, 
and after a rather interesting bus 
journey through Musso’s Empire we 
arrived at Barce. What a gigantic 
bluff that Empire was! A few scat- 
tered settlers’ cottages with miserable 
crops in a country potentially the most 
fertile in the world, lacking only 
water. Fascist slogans were every- 
where. One seemed particularly apt: 
“At last the Anglo-Saxon has felt 
the bite of the Wolf of Rome,’”’ we 
being a good deal troubled with fleas 
at that time. 

Barce has left a strangely pleasant 
memory forme. Derna was so horrible 
and we were in a sort of daze then, 
dirty and tired. At Barce, housed in 
fairly clean barracks, we had un- 
limited water and adequate food. 
We owed a great deal to the inter- 
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preter, a very decent fellow, who did 
his best and was pleasant about it. 
They produced a mobile bath unit— 
the only efficient thing I ever saw in 
their army—and a great wash of 
bodies and clothes took place. We 
got mock coffee in the morning and 
two bowls of macaroni and split peas 
and one small loaf per day. It may 
not sound much, but it was plenty. 
They gave us an advance of pay, and 
we had vino and one jar of cherry jam 
among three, and some cigarettes. 
Those who had spurned Italian brands 
they had captured in the desert 
smoked them gladly now. Later on 
dried fig leaves wrapped in brown 
paper were highly valued. People 
were beginning to adjust themselves 
now and realise that life goes on even 
in prison. Exercise was ‘taken’ as 
only the English can take it. Packs 


of cards were manufactured, chess- 
men too, ana social calls were made 
on friends in neighbouring rooms. 
There were several hundred in the 
camp, and as we were mostly from the 


same brigade there was a sort of ‘all 
boys together ’ atmosphere. I couldn’t 
help thinking of Butlin’s Holiday 
Camp, although I suppose Mr B. 
would have done us better for food. 
On the whole the Italians behaved 
well, except once when they got 
rather disagreeable and stopped all 
food for a day, saying that we had 
done the same to their prisoners. 
There was some muddle about prisoners 
not being fed till they had been 
interrogated, and as they had decided 
not to interrogate us the immediate 
outlook was not good. They went all 
-Latin and were not to be coped with. 
They recovered the next day, and, 
“on instructions from Rome,’’ so 
they said, we got our macaroni. 
This phrase weighed heavily on us 
during the next year. When any- 
thing couldn’t be done it was “on 
instructions from Rome.’ They said 
it with a sort of pious resignation that 
. was particularly irritating. The week 
at Barce passed easily enough, and 
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then suddenly one day forty names 
were read out—mine among them— 
and we were told to be ready to move 
in a few hours. 

Armed with two tins of meat and 
four biscuits each we were taken to 
Benghazi—again by bus. The trip 
was through some beautiful scenery 
and over one very notable mountain 
road. We were put on board a cargo 
ship of about 7000 tons. They allotted 
us @ small space of deck and a hold in 
which to sleep. The voyage took two 
days, and we saw nothing. The 
Mediterranean was still more or less 
‘Mare nostrum’ in those days. A 
British submarine would have been a 
doubtful blessing at night, for they 
battened us down in our hold ; and they 
had the reputation for leaving prisoners 
there if the ship was torpedoed. At 
mid-day on the second day we berthed 
at Taranto, where a large and curious 
crowd awaited us. We were the first 
big batch of prisoners they had seen : 
the total convoy numbered several 
thousand. Our little party stuck to- 
gether and was marched up to the 
Admiralty. Here, in a clearing in the 
trees, stood ten little men by ten 
little tables with ten little chairs. 
This, they said, was the barber’s shop, 
and we were going to be cropped. 
We flatly refused, but finally com- 
promised on a very short hair-cut. 
Our clothes were disinfected and we 
ourselves had a hot bath. Forty 
naked men mooning vaguely about in 
the trees waiting for their turn at 
one or other of the entertainments were 
indeed a bizarre sight. Finally, we 
were all collected and taken, this 
time by train, to a transit camp at a 
place called Tuturano, between Taranto 
and Brindisi, which was to be our 
home for about a month, until all 
supposed infection was over. 

We were by now becoming quite a 
homogeneous party, and we started to 
organise ourselves. Denys Baty, a 
gunner, was the senior, and took 
command. Various Committees— 
amusements, education, food—were 
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set up. A sanitary squad was formed 
and a Q.M. appointed. Fortunately 
for us the officer in charge was a 
decent fellow. At any time in prison 
this is important, but more so at the 
beginning, when you don’t know how 
far you can go. The chief trouble then 
was fleas. No one has yet believed 
my figures, but I once caught twenty- 
three in my bed in the morning, and 
the average catch per man was about 
ten. They were unbelievably trying. 
We slept in double tier wooden beds 
with a straw palliasse, two sheets, and 
two blankets. Ration scale was very 
low, but on the second day Red Cross 
food parcels were produced. I wish 
you who give your penny a week could 
see the joy these parcels bring. Both 
physically and mentally it is not to 
be measured. We were lucky in having 
with us a former hotel manager, one 
Pollok of the R.A.S.C. He worked 
without ceasing, and the menus he 
thought of would not have disgraced 
his own hotel. 

The Italians produced packs of 
cards, and bridge and poker were 
played all day. There were no books 
yet. In the evening we got up con- 
certs, whist drives, and race meetings. 
One of the guard came and sang to us 
one evening. In the morning debates 
and lectures were organised by a man 
we all called Chaucer. Ridley was his 
real name, but when captured he had 
with him a copy of Chaucer, and had 
been immersed in it ever since. The 
name fitted, and it stuck. He was a 
difficult man to know, but later on at 
our permanent camp I had the next 
bed to him. He was a man of infinite 
charm, with an overwhelming love of 
books. Never did so much learning 
sit so lightly on a man. Contact with 
his brilliant mind was the best thing 
that prison brought me. After the 
armistice, when the Germans were 
taking us to Germany, he leapt out 
of the train, but was killed when 
within sight of the Allied lines. 

On 15th June, only sixteen days 
after capture, we were allowed to send 
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our first letter home. At Barce we 
had sent the Red Cross printed card, 
but this first letter meant a lot, 
People were now getting a little escape. 
conscious, and although no actual 
attempts were made it was constantly 
in our minds. We could talk to the 
other ranks, who were in another 
compound, and managed to get news 
of some of our men. This lack of 
news was hard to bear, especially at 
this time when the Axis armies were 
sweeping through the desert to threaten 
Alexandria itself. We got the Italian 
newspapers, but had not yet learnt 
to read between the lines. At the 
end of three weeks we were on the 
move again. 

A two days’ train journey took 
us to a place called Gavi, south of 
Milan. This is a fourteenth-century 
castle built on top of a hill: It is 
approached by a steep winding path 
and guarded by a drawbridge. It had 
been used as a civil prison, but Italian 
convicts had been unable to stand the 
winters, and it was now used as a 
place for escapees and troublesome 
fellows generally. It was as near 
escape-proof as possible. 

I shall never forget our arrival at 
Gavi on that Ist of July. It was our 
first contact with the old lags—some 
of whom had already done eighteen 
months. No boy on his first term at 
school felt as small as we did. Our 
clothes were ragged, but they were 
comparatively well dressed, since most 
of them had had next-of-kin clothes 
parcels. They looked us up and down 
and appeared displeased. We had, 
however, more recent news than they 
had, and were permitted to tell them 
what we knew. After a couple of 
days we were joined by another Barce 
contingent, and soon settled down to 
the life of a permanent camp. There 
were less than two hundred prisoners 
here and everything was well organised. 
We were paid according to our rank 
in the Italian Army, and, as their 
Purchasing Officer was prepared to 


play, we did quite well for food and - 
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worked the Black Market in a big 
way. He got us potatoes, fruit of all 
kinds, and a very rich variety of 
condensed milk. Things were expen- 
sive—the milk was 5s. a tin—but we 
developed a sort of detached feeling 
for money. The value of a full 
stomach is not to be measured in 
shillings. With wine two or three 
times a week we did not do too badly. 
I celebrated my birthday by eating 
two tins of ‘condensata’ in eleven 
minutes, and had a glorious full 
feeling for hours afterwards. There 
was @ library, and a certain amount 
of education—mostly languages—was 
started. Roll-call was twice a day, 
but only took a few minutes. Only 
one incident disturbed a peaceful two 
months, known afterwards as Escape 
Sunday. 

A few were caught making prepara- 
tions to escape, and our hosts went 
wild with excitement. Officers rushed 
about the courtyard brandishing re- 
volvers, little bodies of troops with 
machine-guns appeared as if from 
nowhere, and the prisoners stood about 
in innocent little groups talking at 
the Eye-ties and whistling. They dis- 
liked us very much that day. Finally, 
a roll-call lasting several hours took 
place, and about a dozen of us were 
taken and cast into the dungeon 
many feet below the castle. The 
only light was from a little grating 
high up one wall. The ceiling dripped 
and the walls were all slimy. If that 
is how they kept prisoners in the 
Middle Ages there is, after all, some- 
thing to be said for the twentieth 
century. There was no sanitation at 
all, and by the morning, when they 
let us out, the place was becoming 
very unattractive. Also we were 
tired of standing. It took the Eye-ties 
several days to recover their poise. 
On the 30th August the old Tuturano 
squad was suddenly told to move, 
and on Ist September, once more 
going by train, we arrived at Camp No. 
21 at Chieti, near Pescara. On these 
train journeys we went in ordinary 
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compartments, with an armed guard 
in each one. More guards were in the 
corridor. We took food with us, and 
could sometimes buy sweets and wine 
at stations—it all depended on the 
officer in charge. Chieti was destined 
to be our home for more than a year. 

They told us that Chieti had been 
built as a Concentration Camp for 
anti-Fascists, and it certainly was the 
first place we had seen that really 
looked like a prison. Surrounded by 
a wall about 15 feet high, it occupied 
a rectangle of some 20 acres. Every 
100 yards on the wall there was a 
sentry-box, and it was forbidden to 
approach nearer than 3 yards to the 
wall. There were six barrack blocks, 
of which four were for prisoners. Each 
block was in the form of the letter 
U. Each arm consisted of six rooms 
to take forty prisoners, each with 
double banking, and a central corridor 
led to the washing-places. There 
were no doors between the rooms. 
There were large windows at both ends 
of each room. The base of the U 
contained smaller rooms for senior 
officers, and each arm had a sort 
of entrance hall for notices. Con- 
crete paths joined the bungalows, as 
we called them, and there was a 
central tarmac road leading from the 
entrance, where the two Italian build- 
ings were, to the cook-house at the 
other end. Everything was extremely 
symmetrical, with three bungalows on 
each side of the path and barbed 
wire to prevent our going into the 
Italian part. A white line on the 
central path marked the limit of our 
walks. The ground between the 
bungalows had been grass, but the 
tramp of a thousand pairs of feet soon 
altered that. It was a well-built 
solid place, with tiled wash-rooms 
fitted with chromium taps. Had 
there been running water it would 
have been fine. In our bungalow we 
were lucky and water ran twice a day 
for half an hour, but in the lavatory 
it was bucket work from storage tubs 
all the time. In one bungalow the 
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water never was on, and a wash 
meant a visit to the well. To start 
with we were forty to a room, which 
was a dreadful crush. Later on 
we thinned out to thirty, and by 
rearranging the beds we made space 
for a table. Furniture consisted 
of one stool per man, and these 
were liable to disappear, especially in 
cold weather, for firewood for surrep- 
titious cups of tea. Clothes—if any— 
lived on or under the bed. Each bed 
had a bed-board—that is, a piece of 
wood which fitted horizontally between 
the posts for use as a shelf. The less 
scrupulous among us got two of these, 
and I used my second one as a desk, 
and sat perched up on the end of my 
bed for hours. I was on top, and 
Denys Baty, my. bottom half, used to 
propel me into the air with his feet 
if he felt so inclined. I had to chastise 
him a good deal for this. The two 
wings nearest the cook-house were 
dining-rooms, and spare rooms here 
and there were used for lectures. The 
theatre was established in one end of 
the cook-house building, the other 
end being the hot showers. We were 
supposed to have two hot showers a 
month, but in practice got much less. 
Their stock excuse was lack of fuel, 
varied with “‘The man in charge is 
away on leave and has taken the 
key.” I must have been badly 
brought up; for I have a sneaking 
regard for anyone who can tell such 
a brazen lie as this. When we first 
got to Chieti in September 1942 the 
camp was fairly empty, but soon 
filled up, and finally held about eleven 
hundred officers and two hundred and 
fifty other ranks. 

Most of the old Tuturano crowd had 
stuck together, and we managed to get 
into. two adjoining rooms here. It was 
a big camp, and there had to be a 
good deal of organisation: and the 
senior officer ruled through a series 
of bungalow commander adjutants 
and room commanders. The general 
public had no contact at all with the 
Italians. The Commandant worked 
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through his interpreter, one Captain 
Croce, @® prominent member of the 
‘orders from Rome’’ Club, and ag 
nasty apiece of work as you could 
meet. Tall and slender, he thought 
himself good-looking, which in a 
greasy, Latin sort of way he was. 
He had a little black beard and a 
monocle, and smelt of pomade. He 
was disgustingly polite and correct, 
and did everything he could to annoy 
us. The first Commandant disliked us 
because we laughed at him. He used 
to ride round the place on a bicycle 
dressed in all hisglory. Rows of medals, 
breeches, cheap-looking boots and 
spurs. A cry of Tally-ho! drove him 
into a frenzy. He was removed as the 
result of an ‘incident.’ The Eye-ties 
have a special bugle-call which means 
that everyone must stand to attention. 
We used to ignore this, saying that the 
English are an unmusical crowd and 
can only recognise “‘Come to the 
cook-house door.” He said he would 
demonstrate, and the lot of us were 
paraded to watch this wretched little 
man stand to attention. Rounds of 
applause greeted his performance, and 
the parade ended in some disorder. 
One particularly bold spirit blew a 
raspberry at Croce, and was led off 
to the cells amid cheering. He was 
threatened with court martial at Rome, 
but was let off to celebrate the birth 
of a child to some princess or other. 
This lady was held in high esteem by 
the régime, as her annual production 
of a child was the excuse for an 
amnesty, when the more glaring 
mistakes could be rectified. 

At first there were no books at 
P.G.21, and as it was a new camp 
it took the Red Cross some time to 
reach us. We asked the Italians to 
help us, and much to our surprise 
they produced an imposing array of 
catalogues. Our order was taken, 
but. nothing happened for over four 
months. Then some books, not what 
we had ordered, did arrive. In despera- 
tion we bought them, mostly bad 
novels. Then at the end of a fortnight 
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they were all taken during a search— 
for censoring, they said; ‘‘ On orders 
from Rome,’’ we added. I feel Croce 
was at the bottom of this, and find it 
hard to forgive. While on the subject 
of searches, these were carried out at 
irregular intervals, and were harassing, 
but nothing more. Sometimes we had a 
spate of them, perhaps two or three in 
a week. They always took something 
to justify themselves, either a book, 
squared paper, or a likely piece of 
metal. Personal ‘frisking’ was not 
very thorough. Their ignorance was 
staggering, and one of them once 
found an artillery protractor and 
quietly handed it back to the owner. 
On the whole the searchers were as 
bored by the whole thing as we were. 
In the early days of October Chieti 
University came into being. Its 
motto was ‘ Semper Domani.’ Domani 
means tomorrow, and is an Italian 
euphemism for ‘ Never,’ and is the 
stock reply to all requests. Among a 
thousand or so people you find experts 
in almost every subject, and there 
were few of us who did not take 
advantage of this. We had no help 
from the Italians in the way of text- 
books, but in spite of this the syllabus 
was a wide one. By the end of the 
year personal book parcels were rolling 
in and the Red Cross had sent a 
library, so we were well supplied. 
All the usual languages, including 
the Indian group, engineering in 
all its branches, history, philosophy, 
music, journalism and shorthand, farm- 
ing, and economics, were taught— 
mostly by fully qualified people. 
Greek and Latin were on the list, and 
there was a flourishing class reading 
for Holy Orders. Societies sprang up 
for the discussion of almost every- 
thing. You could even learn to play 
bridge. The standard of attention 
and keenness was unflagging. I had 
two Spanish classes, and it was a 
pleasure to teach people so anxious 
to learn. What with learning Russian 
and relearning Latin and Greek I 
was glad when the ‘holidays’ came 
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round. Chieti University was of 
immeasurable mental benefit to us alls 
Holidays kept to the orthodox times 
and served to make a break. Literary 
competitions were held then. 

At Christmas all the rooms were 
decorated. Any coloured paper on 
Italian sweets had been saved for 
months, and streamers and magic 
lanterns transformed the rather drab 
rooms. The Red Cross provided 
special parcels with chocolate biscuits 
and plum pudding—the latter of 
particular excellence. The Carol Ser- 
vices were packed and were held in 
two sittings, or possibly standings is 
better. Even the Eye-ties got quite 
human, and the Commandant gave 
us each about three inches of sticky 
nougat. 

During the whole of our prison life 
the question of food was never far 
away. The arrival of Red Cross 
parcels was spasmodic, owing partly to 
our bombing and partly to the vagaries 
of the Italian railways. During that 
winter of 1942 they were scarce and 
we had only one a fortnight, but 
thanks to the skill of the kitchen 
staff we did not starve. We had vino 
twice a week, which helped to keep 
our spirits up. Bill Pollok, of Tuturano 
fame, was in charge. Prison for him 
was just sheer hard work, and our 
debt to him is incalculable. Each 
bungalow had its own food fuehrer. 
Ours was one Angus Wood, a large and 
affable gunner. He never got ruffled 
by the stupidest questions and was 
a sort of benevolent aunt to us all. 
In the course of time he escaped, was 
recaptured, but got away again by 
a particularly aggressive manceuvre. 
Getting back to England he argued 
his way back into the old Fifty Div., 
and was killed in Normandy. His was 
@ valiant heart. 

The theatre and the orchestra got 
going slowly, but at the end of our 
time were both first-class. There were 
several good actors, and a new play 
was put on each week. Everything 
from prison-made comedy to Shaw, 
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Wilde, Shakespeare, and Gilbert and 
Sullivan was tried. ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ 
was a particular triumph, and was 
enjoyed as much by the audience as 
by the players. ‘The Importance of 
being Earnest ’ was produced by John 
Grime, a dramatic critic in private 
life, and was the most finished per- 
formance of the year. John was in 
our room, and was a great character. 
On vino nights he was at his best and 
always reminded me of Evans, the 
cashier in Charles Lamb’s ‘ South Sea 
House.’ How he would chirp and 
expand over a cup of vino! How he 
would dilate on theatre history ! 
The symphony orchestra reached a 
very high standard, and its fortnightly 
concerts were always crowded. There 
were several dance bands which also 
had their devotees. Instruments were 
supplied by the Red Cross, and we 
also bought some from the Italians. 
By the end of October most of us 
who had been captured in May and 
June—and that was the great majority 
of the camp—had received our first 
letter from home. What a day that is 
in a prisoner’s life, when he renews 
contact with his family! We did not 
talk about it much, but I know that 
the thought of our people worrying 
over that tragic word ‘ missing’ was 
constantly in our minds. When it got 
going mail was not too bad, and letters 
usually took about a month either way. 
We could send one letter and one card 
a week. First next-of-kin clothes 
parcels started to come in December 
and January, and until then we were 
very cold. Desert clothes soon wear 
out, and we were a ragged crowd. 
Many kept their blankets round them 
all day and had no boots or shoes. 
These few months, physically speaking, 
were the worst of the lot. The Italians 
produced no clothes, and it was not 
till the Red, Cross sent battle-dress, 
coats, boots, and underwear in January 
that feeling returned to fingers and 
toes. Our health seemed to stand 
‘up very well. I think it was too 
cold for any germs. Cigarette parcels 
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started too, and were the standard 
currency, and on parcel days furious 
swopping used to go on. In the spring 
transport improved, and parcels were 
more regular and we got one a week 
—issued as one between two twice 
a week. I shared with Denys Baty, 
and I think this scheme was designed 
to help improvident people like us, 
Little of our condensata reached the 
tea; it was always heavily attacked 
with spoons. The issuing of parcels 
never lost its thrill. Everyone had 
a different way of dealing with 
them. Some hoarded and mysterious 
packages of food were put away in 
dark corners. Some cheerfully stuck 
into theirs with a spoon and tin- 
opener. On the whole these latter 
seemed the happiest. I have seen one 
man polish off a tin of pilchards, 
followed by a pudding (cold), biscuits 
and cheese, and then a slab of choco- 
late. Then he lay on his bed in a 
kind of stupor. As the summer wore 
on fruit came in, and a day’s menu 
would be something like this: break- 
fast, 9.15—half a loaf (from previous 
day‘s issue and a little bigger than a 
penny bun), ersatz coffee, Red Cross 
margarine, and jam. Sometimes there 
was a dish, as all tinned food in the 
parcels was used centrally, and only 
chocolate, margarine, jam, and the 
like were issued to individuals... Lunch 
was at 12.30, and was a plate of soup. 
Bread was issued and any fruit avail- 
able. Tea at 2.30 in our rooms, when 
we ate anything we happened to have 
—usually the first half of the daily 
loaf. The evening meal at 7 was 
soup again, but thickened with ration 
rice or Red Cross M. & V. The winter 
menu was the same, except that there 
was no food—only soup and the little 
loaf. Weather was an important 
factor in our lives, and the months 
of cold and damp were a great trial. 
Everyone’s spirits revived in the 
summer, and there was a strangely 
happy atmosphere about the camp. 
A modified form of baseball was the 
favourite game, especially among the 
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American contingent, who joined us 
in driblets until there were over two 
hundred of them. The old men 
played volley-ball (you are an old 
man in prison if over thirty); another 
popular pastime was the study of 
rumours. In the universities of the 
future there will be a Faculty of 
Rumours, and I hope the first professor 
will be an ex-P.O.W., when the 1943 
Chieti Vintage will be wondered at 
by all. Genuine news was difficult to 
get. We got skilful at reading the 
real truth from the papers, which kept 
us fairly well informed. 

And so time wore on ; life was more 
than ever what each one of us made 
it. Then on that Wednesday night 
early in September the wireless stated 
baldly that Italy had been granted an 
armistice. Home—or Germany for 
Christmas ? that was the question 
furiously debated during the next few 
days. It was still being debated when 
we realised that the guards on the 
wall were no longer Italians but 
German parachutists. We spent an 
uneasy week under our new masters, 
and then were suddenly whisked away. 
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The Christmas dinner was fading, and 
all thoughts were of escape. 

The place to which we were taken 
was in a filthy state, having been 
empty for some time and thoroughly 
looted by locals. All nations under 
the sun were there, representatives 
of every race fighting against the 
Germans, including real live Arabs 
with chickens and goats in their huts. 
We were guarded by representatives 
of every race fighting for the Germans 
—whether voluntarily or otherwise. 
Denys and I wandered round the 
camp looking for a way out, but 
it was too well guarded. One 
fellow made a sort of nonchalant 
attempt to escape by walking out of 
the gate dressed, so he thought, as a 
German private. An officer spotted 
him and invited him back inside, and 
gave him seventy-two hours bread 
and water. At the end of a week we 
were paraded for a move. They did 
not tell us where we were going, but 
there was no doubt in the minds of 
most of us. It was then my chance 
came, and I escaped.t I had my 
Christmas dinner at home. 
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AN INFANTRY OFFICER WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY. 


BY MAJOR H. P. SAMWELL, M.C. 





The Editor regrets that the autbor of these papers 
was killed in action on the 13th January, 


VI. FROM SIRTE TO TRIPOLI. 


On the 13th January 1943 I attended 
a conference of all divisional officers 
down to company commanders. It 
was held near the beach, a large-scale 
model of the battle-plan having been 
designed on the sand. Here at Sirte, 
as before at Alamein, no trouble was 
spared to put us all in the picture 
down to the smallest detail. Although 
some measures had been taken 
against possible air attack, I could 
not help thinking as I gazed round 
the crowd of officers, all keenly studying 
the sand-map in front of them, what 
a devastating blow the enemy could 
strike at this moment by dropping 
one bomb in the middle of this assembly 
of all the commanders, great and 
small, of the force about to strike 
them. However, enemy planes kept 
away, and soon we were back with 
our units. There was a vast amount 
of preparations to make, and I was 
somewhat hampered in this by not 
knowing any of my key men in the 
company, with the exception of one 
officer. I did not know on whom I 
could rely and who required super- 
vision; moreover, I was feeling far 
from well; the jaundice was still 
persistently hanging round me, and 
the long hours of travelling had made 
me unused to walking and standing 
about for long periods. 

The following morning company 
commanders with a skeleton force 
took up positions just behind the 
mobile screen we had previously 
thrown out to keep contact with 
the enemy. Our battalion réle was 
to be the firm base through which 
the attack would be made. It was a 


rough and difficult journey up, working 
round wadis, bumping across rocky 
desert, and avoiding the soft patches 
of sand in which our company trucks 
could get so easily bogged. On 
arrival we were shown our positions, 
and company commanders went off 
to do their reconnoitring. The main 
body was to come up under cover of 
darkness, and we were to meet them 
at a given point at 10 p.m. that night. 
The time passed quickly, and soon we 
were on our way to the rendezvous, 
The rendezvous had appeared promi- 
nent and unmistakable by daylight, 
and after memorising its features and 
general direction I had not bothered 
to take a compass bearing, a sure 
sign that I was out of practice in 
active service conditions, and had 
already forgotten the lessons painfully 
learnt in the pre-Alamein days. I 
started out confidently enough, but 
after half an hour I had still failed to 
find the R.V. It was ridiculous: my 
Company H.Q. was less than half a 
mile from it, but after dark the desert 
plays strange tricks on objects which 
are quite prominent by day and even 
stranger tricks on one’s bump of 
locality, never a very strong point 
with me. I passed through ack-ack 
and machine-gun positions, but, 80 
indifferent is the ordinary soldier to 
anyone outside his own particular 
formation, that I was unable to get 
any help from them. Fortunately I 
had allowed myself an hour to get 
there, and when three-quarters of an 
hour had passed I decided that the 
only thing to do was to go back to the 
H.Q. and start all over again, for by 
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this time I had hopelessly lost my 
direction. This was not too easy 
either, and it took me half an hour 
and a good deal of wandering about 
before I found my own H.Q. I 
started off once more, pushing forward 
anxiously, for I imagined my company 
standing about impatiently waiting 
forme. This time by hard concentra- 
tion I found the R.V., though I walked 
right across it once without realising 
it No one had arrived, and the 
other officers were sound asleep in 
hastily scooped-out ‘beds’ in the 
sand. That accounted for my not 
having heard any sounds or seen 
anyone during my previous wanderings. 
I discovered to my disgust that one of 
the ack-ack posts where I had stopped 
to inquire during my first journey out 
was less than fifty yards from the R.V. 
I had walked about four miles in all 
for the best part of two hours. I 
settled down like the others and tried 
to get a little sleep, but I had left 
my coat behind (a coat drawn from 
the company store on my arrival), 
the second time I had started out 
because I was too warm ; now I began 
to get colder and colder. I lay there 
shivering for two hours before the 
first troops arrived. They had had 
a terrible journey across the wadis, 
frequently losing their way or getting 
bogged down in the soft sand. They 
were in troop-carriers driven by 
Indians, and the inability of these 
Indians to understand the orders 
and directions given to them by the 
guides and officers in command 
vehicles had caused frequent mis- 
understandings. Two did not arrive 
til the following morning. My com- 
pany arrived, however, and eventually 
about 4 a.m. I had them all settled 
into their positions. We were up 
again within three hours for stand-to. 
This was the first of ten nights during 
which I was not to get more than two 
hours’ sleep in any night. There was 
another conference that morning ; 
apparently the enemy had pulled 
back to their main positions during 
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the night, and we were going to push 
our firm base forward a further three 
miles or so. 

During the afternoon I had an 
opportunity to explain to the men 
what was happening. Monty had 
issued his famous message, “ Tripoli 
in ten days.” We were all rather 
incredulous about this, but I put it 
over to the men with all the con- 
viction I could muster, and such is 
the make-up of the ordinary Jock 
that what they wouldn’t take from the 
‘heid yins’ they would accept with 
absolute faith from an officer they 
knew, though most of these chaps 
only knew me by name and from 
what they had heard from friends in 
my old company. 

Just before dark the major who 
had led the company at Alamein 
returned from the front, where he had 
been in command of the special mobile 
force, and took over. Although the 
distance across country to the wadi 
we were to occupy was not much 
more than three miles we had to get 
to it by a long circuitous march, 
working in and out of wadis with so 
many bewildering turns that the best 
of us lost all sense of direction. Once 
we had to turn back and march past 
groups of gunners who were busy 
preparing their evening meal. We 
had passed them going the other way 
half an hour previously, and even 
then it had been difficult to prevent 
some of the men from breaking ranks 
to cadge a mug of tea or soup. This 
time it took all the persuasion of the 
officers and N.C.Os. to maintain march 
discipline, and I breathed a sigh of 
relief when we were finally past. We 
were dead-beat and footsore by the 
time we arrived. Part of the way 
the going had been across terribly 
rough stony desert. The stones cut 
into our boots and made us stumble, 
laden with kit as we were. The 
company commander left me to place 
the company and went off to Battalion 
H.Q. We could hear the guns firing, 
and the flashes lit up the desolate 
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ground in front of us. Machine-guns, 
ours and theirs, rattled unceasingly on 
our left. 

I ordered the platoons to dig in 
quickly in the areas I had allotted, 
and started to reconnoitre for a suitable 
Company H.Q. I had scarcely started 
when a loud explosion came from the 
direction of the platoon I had just 
left. There was some mortaring going 
on, and I thought they must have 
given their positions away to the 
enemy. This idea was strengthened 
when a moment later a further four 
explosions occurred in the same area. 
I went across to see what was hap- 
pening, and found five men badly 
wounded and three killed. Among the 
wounded was the platoon sergeant, 
who was also platoon commander. 
Sending a man back for the company 
stretcher-bearers, I lifted the sergeant 
and started carrying him back to 
Company H.Q. There was a further 
explosion behind me as I started off. 
Half-way back I met the stretcher- 
bearers, and ordered them to bring 
in the rest of the wounded. I had had 
to stop for a rest twice on the way, 
for the sergeant was heavy. The 
stretcher-bearers went on, and I started 
to lift the sergeant once more. Just 
then there was another explosion 
behind me, and I saw the stretcher- 
bearers fall. It was then that I 
realised we were in the middle of a 
concentration of anti-personnel mines. 
A cold shiver ran down my spine as 
I realised I had not only walked 
right through it, but had walked 
about in it while trying to patch up 
the sergeant and during the rests 
en route. It was hopeless to try and 
look for them in the dark, and the 
only thing to do was to carry on and 
trust to luck. It was a nightmare 
of a struggle back. The sergeant got 
heavier and heavier, and every step 
I took I expected to be my last. As I 
approached H.Q. someone came out 
to help me, but I shouted to him to 
stop where he was: the more people 
moving about the more chance there 
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was of standing on a mine. I finally 
got my burden safely in, and immedi. 
ately issued an order to everyone to 
stand where he was and not move. [ 
had to find out how far the mines 
extended. I had left orders with the 
platoon which I had just left to 
pick up kit and come in to Company 
H.Q., thinking at the time that they 
were being mortared and I should 
have to find a fresh position for them, 
It was too late to stop them, and the 
only thing left was to hope for the 
best. They arrived shortly, carrying 
in four wounded and four dead men. 
By good fortune they had not stood 
on any more mines. 

Having organised a mine-searching 
party to clear the area round Company 
H.Q., I decided that I should have to 
get through to the platoon beyond 
the minefield in order to warn them 
not to send men back until a path 
was cleared. No one except myself 
knew where they were, so there was 
nothing for it but to double back 
across the mined area myself. Crossing 
my fingers for luck I started back, 
and, passing one of the stretcher. 
bearers on the way, I stopped only 
long enough to discover he was dead, 
and arrived safely at the platoon. 
The platoon commander had realised 
what had happened ; he had actually 
been on his way to Company H.Q 
when the first mines exploded, and 
had rightly decided that it was no 
use taking unnecessary risks and had 
returned to organise a mine-sweep of 
his own platoon area. 

Once more I had to face that night- 
mare journey back. The problem 
was whether to crawl slowly feeling 
for the mine-prongs, or just to dash 
across and trust to luck. I decided 
on the second alternative and bounded 
across, keeping as much as possible 
to the same route as before. I got 
through safely, and after seeing the 
last of the wounded temporarily 
patched up and evacuated to Battalion 
H.Q., Company H.Q. dug in and the 
mined platoon settled in new positions, 
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I turned in in the trench dug for me 
by my batman, who was already asleep 
in it. We were up early for stand-to 
the next morning; it had been after 
four o’clock before I had turned in, 
and I felt dead tired. We had break- 
fast of bully and biscuits washed 
down by half-cold tea made from the 
salt-marsh water. It was so filthy 
that I decided to shave in it instead, 
and drank a little of the water from 
my bottle in which I had placed two 
saccharine tablets to counteract the 
saltiness. The attack was supposed 
to go in at 3 p.m. that afternoon, but 
3 P.M. came and went without any 
sign of action. I slept fitfully from 
time to time, but there was much 
administrative work to be done, and 
I was feeling too tired to sleep. 

In the afternoon two signallers 
passed through our area followed by 
a carrier. I warned them of the 
mines, but they carried on, and a few 
minutes later there was another 
explosion, and one of them returned 
to say that his companion had been 
killed. We got the body in, and 
the padre came up a little later 
and held a burial service for all the 
killed, representatives of all companies 
parading round the graves. Our 
company sergeant-major had made 
rough crosses, and we placed one at the 
head of each grave. It was an impres- 
sive service, and somehow we all felt 
the death of those chaps more than 
we had felt the death of far greater 
numbers at Alamein. I think this 
was because it had happened out 
of the heat of battle, when one has 
not time to realise death let alone 
having the opportunity to give a 
decent burial. 

In the evening we heard that the 
attack had been postponed until 10 P.M. 
Shortly before 10 P.M. we stood ready 
waiting for the sound of small-arms 
fring which would let us know that the 
attack was going in; but the silence 
was unbroken except for the occasional 
sound of a heavy gun. Almost at 
10 p.m. word came through that we 
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were to prepare to move. At first 
we thought it meant that we were 
to put in the attack, but when troop- 
carriers arrived up we heard that the 
enemy had pulled out and that we 
were to give chase. We embussed 
about midnight and moved off about 
two hours later; first of all, trucks 
following each other nose to tail, and 
then, as we came out on to the desert, 
we opened to eight columns, well 
spaced out. Other battalions were 
doing the same, and, as far as the eye 
could see, the flat desert was covered 
with the fast-moving dots behind 
which clouds of sand and dust were 
swirling in the air. The advance to 
Tripoli had really begun. 


All that day we tore across the 
desert, trucks heated up and radiators 
boiled over. Occasionally a truck 
got stuck in soft sand, another would 
stop and pull it out, and both would 
race forward again until they had 
regained their positions in the column. 
Sometimes a truck broke down alto- 
gether, and the occupants piled into 
another already loaded to capacity. 
‘Lhe broken-down truck was left to be 
salvaged later by the Brigade Light 
Aid Detachments (R.E.M.E.) which 
were following up at a slower pace. 
Once or twice a truck was blown up 
on odd mines, but we soon left the 
minefields behind. 

Mile upon mile the desert stretched, 
and, as far as the eye could see, in 
all directions were trucks of all sizes 
and types tearing across it with 
only one purpose in mind, to catch 
the enemy. We slept, as far as we 
could sleep, in the trucks. Relief 
drivers took over, and throughout the 
night we carried on at only slightly 
reduced speed. Rations were doled 
out in the trucks as they sped along, 
and the first stop was for breakfast 
after a day and night of continuous 
travelling. Petrol was running low, 
and more and more trucks were 
dropping out. We halted for about 
four hours, and during that time 
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many trucks which had dropped out 
struggled in with engines coughing 
and spluttering. A petrol supply 
column came racing up and dashed 
from vehicle to vehicle filling up 
empty tanks. Company commanders’ 
15-cwt. trucks fussed around collecting 
the sections of their companies like a 
hen collecting her chickens. Then 
we were off again, racing madly on 
towards the sea and the coast road. 
Early that evening we saw the first 
signs of cultivation far away in front 
of us. Gradually we could distinguish 
little white farmhouses surrounded by 
cultivated fields and trees. We were 
coming up to one of Mussolini’s much 
advertised State-owned farm colonies. 
Now we could see the Mediterranean 
bright blue in contrast to the yellow 
sand and green fields, and beside it 
the coast road winding towards the 
town of Homs, built beside the site of 
the old Roman town of Leptis Magna. 
Civilisation again, and probably thou- 
sands of enemy troops between it 
and us. We camped the night, the 
second since the advance proper had 
started, by a little Arab farm on the 
edge of the cultivated coastal strip. 
The Arabs came out to stare in amaze- 
ment at the first British troops they 
had seen. They told us with much 
enthusiasm that the hated Italians 
were well beyond Homs, having raced 
through that town the previous day, 
leaving vast stores behind in their 
haste to get away. They sold us 
eggs and a whole sheep, which we 
killed and ate right away, roasted or 
rather grilled on an improvised grill. 
We were no sooner settled in, however, 
than word came for us to move on 
again, and tumbling sleepily into our 
trucks we moved on until we reached 
the main road. Here we found a huge 
crater where a bridge had been blown 
up, and we were told to set to and 
fill it in. We worked all night in 
shifts, but as there were only two 
officers we had practically no sleep 
between working our shift, feeding 
arrangements, and general supervision. 
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In the morning we moved on again, 
stopping from time to time to fill in 
more craters. That evening we worked 
in shifts on a particularly large crater, 
and then shortly after midnight we 
moved forward part of the way by 
truck and part on foot to the outskirts 
of Homs. By this time I was able to 
sleep every time I sat down, and, like 
an automaton, got up again when 
we moved on. 

We took up positions on high ground 
overlooking Homs. The enemy wer 
shelling us in a desultory way. It was 
almost dawn before we were settled in, 
I made my H.Q. in a large dug-out, 
but had scarcely dropped off to sleep 
before an officer came round warning 
us that we were not to interfere with 
the excavations of the old Roman 
ruins. I was very angry at being 
disturbed for what appeared to me a 
quite unimportant matter, and even 
more annoyed when the officer informed 
me that my present abode was an 
‘ excavation,’ and I should have to 
move out and dig another. I knew 
little about excavations of ancient 
buildings, but I could recognise an 
enemy gun-site when I saw it, and 
that was what I was in at the moment. 
The ‘ excavation ’ was so new that the 
grass had not yet pushed its way 
through the sand which had been 
thrown out at the top, and the ground 
around was littered with shell-cases. 
For the sake of discipline and the 
preservation of ‘ ancient monuments,’ 
I had to move out, and was hardly 
settled in to another hole before the 
order came to move. 

The company commander had gone 
forward the night before, and I was 
now to march the company through 
the town, which had fallen the 
previous day, to high ground adjoin- 
ing the coast on the other side of 
the town. It was growing hot as the 
morning advanced, and soon we were 
roasted as we dragged our tired 
bodies through the town and across 
the sand-dunes. The enemy was still 
on the high ground to our left, and 
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we could see the flashes of his guns, 
but he made no attempt to hinder 
us. We arrived on the high ground 
about noon and started to prepare 
our breakfast, which we had not had 
time to have before starting. The 
water for the tea was almost boiling 
when the order came to move on again. 
We poured the tea into the hot water 
and drank it as it was. The tins of 
bully had been already opened, and 
knowing that they wouldn’t keep I 
allowed the men to eat as they fell in 
and moved off. We marched or rather 
stumbled on the whole of that day. 
The idea was to go across country 
and cut off the enemy in the rear, 
where our path would strike the main 
rad. The going was _ terrible, 
stumbling up one long ridge only to 
find on reaching the top that there 
was another just as formidable in 
front. Every time we halted we fell 
asleep where we sat, but the other 
officer and I had to force ourselves 
to wake half-way through the ten 
minutes’ halt and spend the remaining 
five minutes shaking the men into some 
sort of consciousness. That march 
will always be a nightmare to me. 
Already five nights had gone by since 
I had had any real sleep. I was 
weak from the jaundice and out of 
training after my time in hospital and 
convalescent home, and the stiff climb- 
ing was affecting my wound and 
causing my whole thigh and leg to 
throb. 

We arrived by the road just as it 
was growing dark; not a man in the 
company had fallen out, though some 
were struggling on half a mile behind. 


.My company had been leading, and 


by the time the rest of the battalion 
had closed in I had had half an hour’s 
sleep. The company commander re- 
joined us, and told us that we were 
going forward to ambush the road 
immediately. I could hardly get my 
body to respond to my will, but was 
in the process of reorganising the 
platoons when he came up to me and 
said, “I am leaving you behind at 
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Company H.Q. with a few men. Take 
up an all-round defensive position so 
that we can fall back into prepared 
positions if we are attacked in strength.” 
I am afraid I showed my relief, for he 
looked at me and said, “ You look all 
out.” I tried to grin, and made some 
stupid remark like, “‘ There’s still life 
in the old body.” The ambushing 
party went forward, and after preparing 
the defensive position I posted sentries 
and went to sleep. I felt no qualms 
of conscience at leaving an N.C.O. in 
charge; for apart from the fact that 
he had had more sleep than I during 
the past five nights, I knew that I 
would have to be fresh to take over 
when the main body returned. 

I must have slept for two hours, 
when I was awakened by the sentry 
shaking me and telling me _ that 
someone was approaching. I had 
lain down where I was on the ground, 
and began shivering all over; for 
I had been perspiring freely, and 
now I was soaked in night dew and a 
cold wind was blowing in from the 
sea. With my teeth chattering I 
went round with the N.C.O., turning 
everyone out. It was difficult to wake 
those dog-tired men. We stood-to 
and waited till I heard the prearranged 
signal, and knew it was our own men 
returning. I went out to meet them, 
and learnt that they had arrived in 
time to see the tail-end of the enemy 
column disappearing down the road 
towards Tripoli, and a few minutes 
later the head of our armoured column 
had arrived. There had nearly been 
a disaster; for in the dark our men 
had mistaken the armoured cars for 
Germans and were just about to open 
fire when they realised their error. 
It was decided to move on to the 
roadside and await orders and our 
transport. Our commanding officer 
had gone off in the morning before 
on @ reconnaissance, and had not been 
heard of since; and our second in 
command, who had led us across the 
hills, was becoming anxious, par- 
ticularly as news was coming through 
I 
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of a stiff battle that had been fought 
by another battalion in our brigade 
which had made its way later in the 
day along the coast. It was in that 
direction that our C.O. had gone. 
Rumours spread that he had been 
captured. We lay down by the 
roadside, but it was so cold that, 
tired though we were, we could not 
sleep. A jeep came up with two war 
correspondents ; one of them kindly 
lent me his valise and blankets and 
slept in the jeep himself. I got another 
half-hour’s sleep before I heard the 
excited voice of our divisional com- 
mander. It was decided that we 
should attack a hill on the left of 
the road from which the enemy had 
been shelling us. We called this hill 
‘Edinburgh Castle’; for there was 


some sort of buildings on the top of 
rugged cliffs which closely resembled it. 

We had an early breakfast, and 
another battalion which had come 
up by road made the initial attack. 
This was not altogether successful, 
though the enemy pulled out of their 


lower defences. An hour before our 
attack was due to go in word came 
back that the enemy had pulled out. 
Within seconds, it seemed, troop- 
carriers and trucks of all descriptions 
poured along the road. We piled in, 
and off we went again tearing down 
the road as hard as we could after the 
retreating enemy. 

Passing through a small village we 
saw signs of street fighting: bodies 
were lying about on the roadside. 
We pushed on till we came to a part 
where the road ran parallel to the 
coast, cut deeply into the side of the 
hill. Here the enemy had blown the 
road up, and it had collapsed down 
the steep cliffs on to the beach below. 
This was a serious block; already 
engineers were at work, and soon bull- 
dozers came up and dug their way 
into the hillside to make a circuit 
round the crater. We joined in and 
dug the earth out of the hillside and 
threw it into a part of the crater 
where the road had not completely 
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collapsed. Soon the first truck was 
able to pass precariously across with 
its nearside wheels only a few inche 
from the crater’s edge and a sheer 
drop down to the beach below. Round 
the next bend was a similar crater, 
and there were two more farther on, 
Although we got trucks through fairly 
soon it was not strong enough for the 
tanks, and the work went on all the 
rest of that day and night. Gradually 
we were able to filter the heavy 
vehicles through, but after each one 
we had to rebuild the road before 
allowing the next one to come on. 
About midnight we were relieved, and 
marched back a mile to a rest area. 
We were told that we were to get 
at least seven hours’ sleep, but had 
hardly got between the blankets, 
which had been brought up with the 
rations, before the order came through 
to get up and get back to the trucks, 
We sat. in the trucks for nearly an 
hour, and then received another order 
to de-bus and prepare to advance on 
fuot. We started marching about 
3 a.M., and marched steadily till 
9 a.m. For the first time men fell 
out; but what I think contributed 
to this was that empty trucks were 
passing us going forward and covering 
us with sand and dust as they rushed 
past. Behind us, too, other trucks and 
troop-carriers were trundling along. in 
low gear, consuming twice as much 
petrol as if they had picked us up 
and driven on at normal speed. I 
don’t know whether ‘someone had 
blundered,’ or if there was an explana- 
tion for this, but it made the officers’ 


- and N.C.O.s’ job twice as hard as it 


had been during the gruelling march 
across country. 

We finally arrived at a blown-up 
bridge, and there captured a very 
dirty German. He said his truck had 
broken down, but I suspected he 
had been left behind to blow the 
bridge, and his pals had driven off 
without him, for there was no sign of 
a truck. There was no way of repairing 
the bridge, and we had to find a way 
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round. We started to make a road 
leading down into the river-bed, which 
was fortunately almost dry, and soon 
trucks and guns were swaying and 
slipping down the steep banks and 
tugging and heaving their way up 
the other side. For the first time 
we were short of rations. Our quarter- 
master had performed miracles in 
finding the companies, scattered as 
we were over miles of ground during 
the past six days; but this time we 
had outstripped him, and we had to 
make do with what we had. Within 
two hours we were on the move again 
with orders to proceed to the next 
block, but when we were ready to 
move off the order was countermanded, 
and we camped in a wood on the far 
side of the blown-up bridge. 

The company commander and I 
went off to reconnoitre for water and 
eggs. We found an Arab farm with 
a modern well; it had been recently 
used as an Italian H.Q. The half-Arab, 
half-Italian owners were friendly, and 
drew water for us. After making them 
drink some first, we filled our bottles 
and returned to the camp to organise 
bottle-filling for the company. I ex- 
changed my last packet of cigarettes 
for some eggs, and we had quite a 
good early supper. We went to bed 
about 9 p.m., but we had no blankets 
or greatcoats, and it was bitterly cold. 
I couldn’t sleep. About 11 pm. I 
heard trucks arriving, and went out 
to meet them; it was the ‘ B’ echelon 
trucks with blankets and rations. We 
doled out both and settled down to 
sleep again, but for the fifth night 
running we had hardly settled before 


the order came through to prepare to 


move. Up we got again. We only 
had the 15-cwt. truck and the ‘B’ 
echelon 3-tonner which we were sharing 
with another company. The company 
commander decided to go on with the 
l5-ewt. and the 3-tonner, emptied of 
all unessential stores, which were 
dumped at the roadside. Every man 
possible was piled in, and the rest of 
the company was left under my com- 
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mand with orders to bring it up by 
any means possible to the first road- 
block which hadn’t got a working party. 

After the two company trucks had 
gone, I organised the rest of the 
company into parties of six and waited 
at the roadside. Every vehicle that 
passed I thumbed vigorously. Some 
stopped and others didn’t. Most of 
them were already crowded with 
men and stores, but I got men on 
somewhere, clinging to gun-barrels, 
sides of tanks, on roofs of drivers’ 
hoods, astride water-wagons, every 
conceivable vehicle imaginable. I 
was lucky to get a lift on the bonnet 
of a 15-cwt. truck. We drove on 
through the dawn mist almost frozen 
stiff. We passed several road-blocks, 
but they all had working parties, so 
we didn’t stop. I wondered if I should 
ever get the company together again. 
I saw with a thrill a signpost saying, 
* Tripoli, 18 kms.,’ and wondered if we 
should have to fight our way into the 
town. 

About twelve kilometres from Tripoli 
I saw the company commander stand- 
ing at the roadside. He had already 
collected those of the company who 
had gone on ahead of me, and by the 
time I arrived we had about two-thirds 
of the total. The remainder had an 
officer with them, so we decided to 
push on again. Our orders had been 
to advance until we found a road- 
block without a working party, and 
we had not yet found one. The 
traffic was thinning out now, and we 
drove the next six kilos without 
seeing a single vehicle. Already there 
were signs that we were approaching 
a large town. Petrol-stations, large 
villas and farms, huge vehicle-dumps 
and stores. The road widened into 
a first-class carriage-way, and then 
we came to a fork. There was no 
signpost, and we stopped to consider 
where we were. We had long since 
run off the maps we were carrying, 
and the only thing to guide us was a 
map of Tripoli on the wall of a nearby 
garage. Two trucks full of Jocks 
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from another battalion passed us, 
and we decided to push on and catch 
them up; for we wanted to be first 
into the town. There was no sign 
of the enemy; even the road-blocks 
were not in position. We drove on, 
and soon came to wide modern streets. 
They were completely deserted except 
for a few Arabs who eyed us curiously, 
but did not respond to our shouting. 
The Jocks had been asleep in the 
trucks—we had left the rest to come 
on as best they could—but were now 
wide awake, and cheered every time 
they saw a garage or cinema or other 
buildings which showed them that 
they were back to civilisation. 

Thus we drove into the main square 
of the town. Here a remarkable scene 
met our eyes. The square was packed 
with tanks and armoured cars, and 
trucks were disgorging crowds of 
dirty, weary troops. The divisional 
commander raced up to us in @ jeep. 
““What are you doing here?’ he 
shouted ; ‘‘ your battalion is a hundred 
miles back. Good, anyway, we can 
make use of you. Go and take over 
the radio station and get out of here 
quickly ; there is enough congestion 
already.’ Off we went again trundling 
round the town trying to find the 
wireless station. Another brass-hat 
stopped us and told us to throw a 
cordon round a big square and not 
allow anyone through. 

I made my H.Q. at a small café 
and paraded the men I had left, thirty 
of the dirtiest, scruffiest gang I had 
ever seen. I was wearing a lance- 
corporal’s greatcoat, and had two days’ 
growth of beard! In spite of the 
strict orders we had in the division 
to shave whatever the circumstances, 
it had been quite impossible during 
the last forty-eight hours. Just then 
an Italian policeman, dressed in the 
most immaculate uniform with spurs 
and jack-boots and gaudy epaulettes, 
came up and gave me a flourishing 
Fascist salute. One of the Jocks 
asked grimly if he should ‘ stick him,’ 
and advanced threateningly with his 
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bay net fixed. I stopped him, and 
the policeman asked me something, 
The only word I caught was ‘ officiale,’ 
and guessing that he was asking for 
an officer I pointed to myself. The 
company commander had gone off to 
consult the divisional commander, and 
I explained by signs that I was the 
senior officer present. He _ looked 
incredulous, and eyed my dirty 
appearance with surprise and a little 
disgust. I demanded impatiently what 
he wanted, and when he finally under. 
stood replied in a torrent of words 
from which I finally gathered that he 
wanted to hand over to me. I followed 
him to a police station, where he 
showed me a lot of papers and orders 
which meant nothing to me, but | 
gathered that the Army had moved 
out two days previously, leaving the 
police in charge. I was to learn later 
that the Arabs had immediately gone 
wild and had looted and pillaged the 
town, not even sparing the cathedral. 
During these two days the police had 
locked themselves in their stations and 
left the citizens who had not been 
evacuated to their fate. 

I returned to my temporary H.Q. 
and found a meal ready. The men 
were busy washing and shaving, and 
I followed their example. After break- 
fast and washing I posted sentries, 
and the rest of the men stood about 
watching the scene curiously. An 
excited woman came up jabbering at 
a@ sentry who was trying to push her 
away. He brought her over, and she 
chattered away at me with much 
gesticulating. I couldn’t understand a 
word, and I shook my head. She 
tugged at my arm and seemed to 
want me to follow her. I couldn't 
leave the H.Q., so I shook her off; 
just then an old man came out of 4 
bakery opposite, and she screamed to 
him. He came over, and after she 
had chattered to him for a while 
he asked me in good French if I spoke 
French. I replied, and he then 
explained in a bored voice that the 
woman had run a brothel for the 
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German and Italian soldiers, and she 
would like to offer ber services to 
me, and would I honour her by 
accompanying her. to inspect the 
premises and inmates. All the time 
he was speaking the woman was 
tugging at my sleeve and nodding her 
head vigorously while shouting “‘ Bon ! 
Bon! Bon!” I burst out laughing. 
I had thought that at least her house 
had been attacked by Arabs. Any- 
thing less desirable than a brothel 
run by this dirty old hag I could not 
imagine. A good sleep and a square 
meal were the limits of our desires 
at that time. I shook my head and 
told her to go away. She screamed 
at me for a few minutes, and then 
tossing her head she cried, ‘‘ Inglesi. 
Bah!’’ and spat on the ground. A 
Jock standing by enjoying all this, 


Vil. IN 


Tripoli was a great disappointment 
to us when we eventually found time 
to explore it. For a night and a day 
after our arrival we did little more 
than sleep. The battalion gradually 
filtered in, and after two days our ‘ B’ 
echelon arrived with what foodstuff 
our quartermaster had managed to 
collect en route. We moved from our 
billets in the radio station to a camp 
just outside the town. The weather 
was cold and wet, and our ‘ bivies’ could 
not stand up to the heavy rains. 
The food question was serious, for 
Army supplies had been left well 
behind in the hectic chase. We 
fared better than most battalions ; 


' for our quartermaster had somehow 


or other managed to bring quite a 
large supply with him. The Germans 
and Italians had taken almost every- 
thing with them, and anything they 
had been forced to leave behind had 
been pillaged by the Arabs before our 
arrival, 

It was not till the third morning 
after our arrival that one or two of 
us set off to explore the town. What 
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pretended to load his rifle and pointed 
it at her. She screamed and ran off 
as hard as she could. We all laughed 
and then carried on with our washing. 

A little later we moved into the 
wireless station, which had been com- 
pletely destroyed except for the actual 
buildings. Beautiful modern trans- 
mitters had been ruthlessly smashed 
up, and I could scarcely bear to 
look at the awful waste as I wandered 
round the control-rooms. Throughout 
the day the remainder of the company 
dribbled in, and by 6 P.M. we had all 
but two accounted for. Thus we 
arrived in Tripoli, nine days after we 
left our camp beyond Sirte and eight 
days from the time the advance 
actually began. We had beaten 
Monty’s time schedule with a day in 
hand. 


TRIPOLI. 


we had seen on our way through had 
appeared quite promising, and now 
we expected to find all the shops 
open again and picture-houses in full 
swing. We found the European part 
of the town still shuttered up and no 
form of entertainments laid on. The 
only goods that could be purchased 
were worthless trinkets which the 
Arabs were selling from barrows, also 
a few doubtful sweets and little 
‘ pokes’ of monkey-nuts. We wandered 
disconsolately about, as hundreds of 
others were doing. We heard that 
there was an officers’ club in the 
‘Grand Hotel,’ and we went there. 
The hotel was untouched by the war, 
and an attempt had been made to 
get it working normally. Water and 
electric light were not yet restored, 
but if one brought down one’s ration 
of bully and tinned potatoes, the 
hotel staff was willing to cook it and 
serve it up in a luxurious dining-room 
for a reasonably small sum. 

The military authorities had issued 
special occupation money: £1 notes, 
10s., 5s., 28. 6d., and ls. notes, and 
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these were on a rate of exchange of 
400 lire to the pound. This made the 
lira worth approximately a halfpenny, 
and it would have been a very satis- 
factory rate for us if there had been 
anything to buy and if the authorities 
had made any attempt to prevent the 
inflation which set in immediately. 
We used lire for small change, and 
within a day of this new currency 
being introduced all the small change 
had miraculously disappeared, and at 
the same time the price of every 
article, however worthless, was based 
on Is. and multiples of ls. Thus, six 
monkey-nuts wrapped in a piece of 
newspaper were ‘una sheeling.’ Tins 
of boot polish stolen from German 
and Italian supply-dumps rocketed 
from two for 1s. to one for 2s. 

The authorities made no attempt 
to stop this racket, except to advise 
the troops not to spend their money ; 
but although this was the first time 
for at least six months that the 
troops had had an opportunity to 
spend their pay, a big ‘smarten up’ 
campaign had been started, and articles 
like boot polish were essentials. We 
tried to save the troops from being 
exploited, by buying the boot polish 
in bulk. I went myself into a small 
shop owned by an Italian Jew 
and told him that I wanted three 
hundred tins, but it was no use bar- 
gaining because I was not going to 
pay more than 6d. a tin. He went 
out and got them from a friend’s 
store, and I handed over the cash. 
Immediately he started screaming 
that the price was one for 2s., and that 
I had swindled him. So little respect 
had they for us already that he cursed 
and swore at me. I felt like shooting 
him on the spot, but fetched two 
military policemen instead. They 
started to take him away on my 
instructions, and all the bombast 
went out of him and he whimpered 
that he would return me half the 
price if I let him go. It was fortunate 
for me that he did not call my bluff, 
for the authorities at that time would 
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not have taken him in charge. Later 
an attempt was made to stamp out 
this terrible abuse, but the harm was 
done and we had lost the people's 
respect. Of course the traders should 
never have been allowed to sell the 
stolen German and Italian stores, 
All enemy army stores should have 
been confiscated from the start. 
Almost immediately after our arrival 
in Tripoli, ships began to come into 
the harbour, and our battalion, with 
others, supplied the dock labour. At 
first we made our own arrangements 
with the Navy and the engineers in 
charge of the docks, and the unloading 
proceeded quickly and smoothly ; but 
after a few days Area Command took 
over, and the organisation deteriorated 
at once. We would get an order to 
supply eighty men to report at the 
docks at 6 a.m. The order would not 
come through until about midnight ; 


this meant calling officers and N.C.Os.. 


out of bed and laying on special 
brealfasts, which had to be cooked 
in darkness without breaking the 
blackout. Fuel was very scarce, 
and we had not sufficient petrol to 
use our petrol cookers and normally 
used wood collected by fatigue-men. 
An open fire was out of the question 
during the hours of darkness, and 
so we had to use our precious petrol. 
The men had to wash and dress in 
the dark and have breakfast in the 
dark, standing around the cook-house. 
We had no buildings, and often it 
was raining hard. It was two and 
a half miles to the docks, and this 
meant leaving the camp at about 
5 a.M. and a 4 a.m. reveille! Our com- 
panies were depleted, and it was 
almost impossible to supply the 
numbers asked for, after allowing for 
battalion and divisional guards and 
all the other multitudinous tasks 
which were piling up on us. We 
would finally scrape every available 
man together, and, after giving them 
@ semi-cold breakfast, march them 
down to the docks, where time and 
again no one was there to give instruc- 
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tions. The Navy were still asleep, 
and very disgruntled if awakened, 
and often we would find a party from 
another battalion who had _ been 
detailed for the same job. The men 
would have to hang about until after 
9 a.M. before any work started, and 
it can be imagined what they felt and 
said about it. Our adjutant tried to 
do something about it, and we used 
to take great pleasure in trying to 
get the staff officers concerned out 
of their beds to give us instructions. 
These sorts of difficulties are seldom 
heard of by the Higher Command, and 
Iam quite sure that if they had become 
known very drastic action indeed 
would have been taken against those 
responsible. 

Another source of great irritation 
was that after the first few days 
the Staff wallahs from Cairo moved 
into the Grand Hotel. By this time 
we were able to have hot baths 
there, and as it was the only place 
where such facilities were available 
we took full advantage of it. The 
Staff wallahs promptly made an order 
that these facilities had to be with- 
drawn from all except those staying 
at the hotel. This was followed 
shortly by an order forbidding the 
hotel staff to serve dinner (brought in 
by ourselves) to any but residents. 
From this it was a short step to 
closing the bar to us, and within 
a week we found ourselves excluded 
altogether. Now the 
N.C.O.s and men all had proper clubs 
to go to, but we officers who had 
fought right through the campaign 
now found that the only place available 


“to us was taken away by those who 


had lived in comfort and safety while 
we were fighting. We were naturally 
furious, and some of the younger 
bloods were for ‘beating up’ the 
place and its residents. As a kind 
of sop to us, they opened up a second- 
tate little ice-cream shop where for 
exorbitant prices one could buy a 
minute glass of three types of sweet 
wine. All these types tasted exactly 
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the same, the place was packed out, 
and there were no facilities for sitting 
down or writing, and often even this 
bar shut for lack of supplies. Some 
of us found another little hotel farther 
down the promenade, and we used 
to take eggs there and have them 
cooked as omelettes, but in less than 
a week this place was taken over by 
a major of the Catering Corps, to be 
turned into a ‘rest home’ for tired 
officers. It was useless to say that 


_ if anyone had a claim to that title it 


was ourselves. After the first week 
we did not bother to go into the 
town at all. 

In spite of these irritations, life 
at Tripoli was very pleasant. My 
company had won a large Italian bell- 
tent, and we used to imvite other 
officers in to supper and bridge, and 
we had some very cheery parties. On 
arrival at Tripoli I had taken over 
command of the company, and I 
couldn’t have had a happier and 
cheerier crowd of officers. All old 
hands, two of them had been wounded 
at Alamein, and rejoined the day 
after we arrived at Tripoli. We got 
on famously, and after we got over 
the first disappointment of Tripoli we 
made the best of a bad job and enjoyed 
life to the full. There was very little 
training; for by the time one had 
found all the working parties required 
there were no men left to train. The 
men were kept pretty busy, and 
certainly did not have the holiday 
and rest which had been promised 
to them; but as there was nothing 
to do anyway, nobody regretted that 
much. Early in February we heard 
that a great personage was coming to 
inspect us. Speculation varied between 
the King, Winston Churchill, and 
Stalin! There was a great bustling 
about, exchanging of battle-dress, and 
issue of new flashes and rehearsals. 
These rehearsals bored and irritated 
the men, who, after a long night of 
working at the docks, intensely dis- 
liked the cleaning up and marching 
down to the promenade and the 
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organised cheering of an empty car, 
representing the ‘ high personage,’ but 
when Churchill finally arrived the men 
gave him a great reception, and the 
march past with massed pipes and 
drums playing the regimental marches 


VIII. IN FRONT OF 


The first three days of the journey 
up the line was by route march, and 
we covered a distance of over fifty 
miles. The men were in good spirits 
and not sorry to leave Tripoli. We 
all expected another break - through 
and a quick chase into Tunis, and 
speculation was rife whether Tunis 
would be a second Tripoli. The 
general attitude was summed up by 
one Jock, who said: ‘“‘ Anyway, it 
will be another damned foreign town 
with no proper pubs and nothing but 
restrictions, but the sooner we get there 
the sooner we’ll be back in Glasgow.”’ 

The second stage of the journey 
was by troop-carrier. We crossed 
over the Tunisian border, and as we 
passed along the road we saw signs of 
the fighting which had been going on 
continuously while we were in Tripoli. 
The armoured division had had no 
rest like us, but had followed up the 
retreating enemy, who had fought a 
skilful rearguard action right back to 
the Medenine positions in front of the 
Mareth line, which they were now 
holding. Even after we arrived our 
front was very thinly held, not because 
we had not got the men, but because 
we could not keep a large force supplied. 
On the night of the 24th February we 
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was most impressive. We got a half. 
day holiday after the parade was over ! 
The time passed very quickly, and on 
the 18th February we marched out of 
Tripoli on the first stage of our journey 
up to the front. 


THE MARETH LINE. 


took over a sector of the widely 
dispersed front. Everything was very 
quiet, the enemy were about two miles 
away, and they might have been a 
hundred for all the sign they showed 
that they were there. Rumours were 
passing that Rommel was about to 
launch a large counter-attack, taking 
advantage of our weakness on the 
ground. For a week we patrolled 
vigorously, and the rumours became 
fact. Rommel was going to attack. 
The American 2nd Corps had suffered 
a reverse at Kassarine, and apparently 
Rommel had switched the bulk of his 
armour to this sector to follow up 
their retreat. This probably saved 
us from an immediate attack, and 
appears to have been a tactical blunder 
on Rommel’s part; for his attack 
would have had a far greater chance 
of success at that time than it was to 
have when he finally launched it. On 
these patrols we went far into enemy 
territory dodging round minefields 
and always fishing for information. 
Wandering Arabs passed along the 
tracks going from the British side to 
the German, impartially exchanging 
information of the two sides’ move- 
ments. It was an interesting week of 
waiting and a very active one. 


(T'o be concluded.) 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING 
HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 


THE only satisfactory method of learning a foreign language is the direct method. 
In other words, you must learn French in French, German in German, Spanish 
in Spanish and Italian in Italian. That is the Pelman method, and it is the only way. 
It naturally follows from this that the old-fashioned method of memorising long 
lists of foreign words is entirely abolished when you learn a language by the direct way. 
You get to know each word by using it, and by using it in different ways and relationships. 
No long months trying to memorise lengthy vocabularies and dreary rules! You are 
guided naturally and instinctively, as a child is taught to quickly grasp words and 
their meanings, their fitness, their use—and their pronunciation. 
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Another consequence is that it practically eliminates the difficulties and drudgeries 


* of learning complicated grammatical rules and exceptions. It teaches you not only to 


read a foreign language, but to write, speak and understand it thoroughly and efficiently. 
_ There are no classes to attend. The method enables you to learn a foreign language 
in your own time, and in from one-third to one-half the usual period. The Pelman 
method of learning languages, which has now been used for over 20 years with such 
success, is explained in four little books, one for each language : 
FRENGH—SPANISH—GERMAN-— ITALIAN 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu). 

State which book you want and it will. be sent to you by return, together with a 

specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
102 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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Perpetual 
Motion 


Scientifically it is said 





to be impossible to 
achieve perpetual motion 
but the movement of 
traffic over the railways 


comes very near it. 
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